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The 


south Atlantic Quarterly 


Letters of a Virginia Cadet at West Point, 
1859-1861 


Major THomas Row ann, C. S. A. 
INTRODUCTION By KaTE Mason ROWLAND 


[This is the third installment of the series of West Point 
letters which began in the QuarTERLy of last July. Attention 
is directed to Miss Rowland’s introduction and explanatory 
footnotes in that number, and also to the footnotes in the 
October number. The intimate account, preserved in these 
letters by Major Rowland, of cadet life from 1859 to 1861 
has been of unusual interest to many readers—TueE Eprrors. ] 


West Porn’, N. Y., May 27th, 1860. 

My DEAR MOTHER 

I have a permit to visit Mrs. Chapman at the hotel this 
afternoon. Before doing so I will commence my letter to you 
for as the week before me is one of business and excitement 
I will not feel safe in deferring its completion until to-morrow. 
The business and excitement of which I speak is the reception 
and drilling of the Plebes, a part of which duty and responsi- 
bility falls upon my shoulders. Yesterday those occupants of 
the barracks in the portion of the building usually allotted to 
the newcomers vacated their quarters and distributed them- 
selves among the others so that many of the rooms will have 
three occupants until we move into camp, 18th June. We have 
taken in with us Rabb,’ a splendid fellow, Kentuckian, and 
one of our own classmates. The first relay of “new cadets” 
will appear on or before Friday, Ist of June. The officers and 
non-commissioned officers to take charge of them were de- 
tailed Friday evening at Parade, consisting of one officer of 





2 Cadet James D. Rabb of Kentucky. 
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the army, one cadet captain, one cadet sergeant, three cadet 
corporals and twenty members of our class selected to drill 
them. Out of this twenty, the sixteen who succeed best in 
the discharge of their new duties will be appointed as corporals 
in the batallion for the ensuing encampment. The first five on 
this list in the order in which they rank as temporarily ap- 
pointed by Col. Hardee, are viz.: Wright, Rowland, Rabb, 
Fitzhugh, Washington. ‘They are sanniaia to be the most 
military men in their class, but their final appointment will de- 
pend upon their conduct and the evidence which they give of 
an innate or cultivated military spirit, between now and the 
fifth of June, the time of probation. 

May 29TH. I have not been able to proceed any further 
than this in my letter. I will end it off summarily rather than 
risk keeping it on hand a day longer. I saw Mrs. Chapman 
who sent her love to you and seemed very much pleased to see 
me. 

I took my leave on Saturday, went over the river to Cold 
Spring, the nearest village, went rowing on the river and 
visited the Foundry with Wright and Michie? and had a very 
pleasant time though it rained nearly all day. I have many 
things to say to you but am so busy at present that I will have 
to defer them until the next lette: 

Adieu, Love to all from your son 

T. RowLAND 
West Pornt, N. Y., June 10th, 1860. 
My pear Moruer 

I have just been discharging the agreeable duty of enliven- 
ing the dull hours of one of the Plebes, a statesman of mine, 
and a brother of one of my old schoolmates at Caleb Hallow- 
ell’s. The person of whom I speak is Tom Turner,’ a near rela- 
tive of the Turner who lost his life at Harper’s ier. He has 
been at the Virginia Military Institute ec a year and a half, 
where he knew Fred Griffith. I have just returned from 








3 en Peter S. Michie of Ohio. 
§“Tom Turner,” nae and Terrett.” These names are not to be found in 
the Official Register U. S. They were Virginians and evidently resigned to 
enter the C. S. A. Ina <= of Thomas Rowland, May 11, 1861, he writes from 
Ashland Camp, Va.: “Lieut. Turner who was in the fifth class at West Point, is 


the only young officer here.” Cadet Rowland was in the fourth class when he 
left West Point in 1861. 
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taking a walk with him; I gave him some practical hints and 
advice with regard to the place and his preliminary examina- 
tion, and offered my services to him generally. He knows a 
great many of my old friends and schoolmates in Virginia, 
among others the Fairfaxes, Herbert, Eugene and Randolph. 

Meade and Terrett* are both doing very well indeed, and 
have already found many friends in the corps, for you must 
know it is a point of etiquette here to be attentive to our states- 
men, even as much so as if they were personal friends. If it 
were not for this well established custom, Plebes would have 
a harder time than they do. Emma and Sarah Willard and 
Miss Mordecai have been spending a few days at Mrs. 
French’s. They went back to Troy last night. Emma and 
Sarah have not changed a bit. Miss Mordecai I saw only 
once, but my impressions of her were most favorable. Clara 
Paige is at Mrs. French’s. She will stay until the examina- 
tions are over and perhaps longer. At the close of his sermon 
this morning, Prof. French addressed a few remarks to the 
graduating class, this being their last Sunday at West Point. 
I do not remember what his text was, but in it were the words 
“the blessedness of being forgiven.” He wished them success 
in their profession, but better than the brightest of worldly 
honors, better than the greenest laurels of fame, better than 
the highest praises of a grateful country, he invoked upon 
them all “the blessedness of being forgiven.” He was quite 
eloquent, and though there is but one professing Christian in 
the class (Mr Ramseur® of North Carolina), they could 
hardly have remained unmoved under an appeal so enforced 
by the peculiarities of the occasion. 

The examination is progressing; our class will be called 
up in mathematics, probably by Thursday; we expect to finish 
entirely and go into camp by the 18th of this month. General 
Scott has arrived; we will review before him Monday or 
Tuesday. He makes West Point his headquarters during 
the summer. The officers in charge of the new cadets this 
year are making every exertion to protect them from rough 
treatment. Their quarters and the immediate vicinity are, by 


4 See footnote 3. e 
5 Major General Stephen Dodson Ramseur, C. S. A., mortally wounded at 
Cedar Creek, October 9, 1864. 
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special order, rendered off cadet limits so that any cadet 
found there would be placed in arrest and treated with the 
same severity which he might expect were he discovered at 
Benny Havens. Three cadets have already been placed in 
close arrest for “Trifling with new cadets.” One of them who 
threw a potato at said new cadets in the Mess Hall will 
probably be court-martialed. Notwithstanding all this vigi- 
lance, they still have their share of “hard times.” The most 
amusing of the practical jokes was perpetrated upon them the 
other night by some cadets who went up to their rooms 
while they were dreaming of home and carried off all their 
clothes. The consequence was the Plebes were half of them 
absent from reveille; the rest presented a most ridiculous ap- 
pearance. All of them without hats, some in their stocking 
feet, no man with his own coat on; while from the windows 
above the others looked down with long faces and wrapped 
about with blankets, terrified to death at being reported absent 
from reveille, but “not even an umbrella in case of a fire.” 

I must close in haste for the morning mail. When I write 
again my examination will probably be over for the present 
week. Goodbye, with much love to all from your 

Affectionate Son 
T. RowLanp 

Washington sends regards and we both send love to Miss 

Laura Lippett. 


Camp Pierce, West Pr., N. Y., July—1860. 

I have received the family letter of the 15th, my dear 
mother, including one from Kittie, from Lizzie, and yourself. 
It came just as I had marched off from a fatiguing tour of 
guard duty, and having permission to walk on public lands 
beyond the camp (a privilege of the old guard), I laid down 
under the shade of a tree to enjoy it in solitude. It was re- 
freshing, I assure you, and this evening when I see Dora I will 
hand it over for her edification. We have made a bargain to 
exchange letters while we are so near. I am to meet her at 
the hop this evening; I will introduce my most particular 
friends only, so that she may be very select and also that I 








* Well known to all West Pointers and the subject of a famous song, “Benny 
Havens O!” 
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may have her to myself as much as possible. It is the only 
favorable opportunity that we can bave for a téte-d-téte for 
she cannot come up alone to see me and I can not go to see her 
at Cozzen’s. How I wish that she were at Roe’s instead. But 
I will spend one good day with her anyhow when my leave 
comes; and then when Mr. Wright comes up I expect to see 
her oftener. 

A salute of thirty guns has just been fired in honor of 
the Congressional Committee assembled here, and this evening 
we review before them. I believe Aunt Emily knows Mrs. 
Jeff. Davis; I think I have been with her to their house, 
though I do not remember them and they, of course, would not 
remember me. But, as Llew has asked me to go with him, 
I think I will call on them while they are here, and I shall let 
it be known that I am the nephew of Miss Emily Mason. 
Llew says that they are very pleasant people and very kind 
and hospitable. 

I meet at the hops Mrs. Van Buren, a friend of Aunt 
Emily’s. She is a very handsome woman, and evidently fond 
of society. I danced with her last night. Aunt Julia does 
not come to the hops; rather surprising. With the same mail 
which brings this letter I send you a copy of the latest cata- 
logue, which I have interlined with a few remarks and criti- 
cisms upon some of my friends and classmates. 

I enclose in this letter something which I cut from a paper 
on the subject of apple trees. It is for Aunt Emily. When- 
ever I read anything pertaining to gardens, fruit trees, or 
domestic economy, I think of the Cottage and its appendages. 
I wish I could lend a hand at some of the garden work. I be- 
lieve Aunt Emily would find me a more useful workman 
than I once was. I have learned to take an interest in those 
sorts of things from being so long shut out from them. 

What has become of Jennie Cooper and Nannie and Em- 
ma Mason?? We have been anxiously expecting their arrival 
for some time, but they do not make their appearance. The 
last time I heard from them they were to be here certainly on 
the 21st. I hope they will not disappoint us again. 

4 Daughters of General Richard Barnes Masun and stepdaughters of General 


Carlos Buel, U. S. A. Emma Mason married General Frank Wheaton, U. S. A. 
His first wife was a daughter of General Samuel Cooper. 
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You will notice in the Catalogue which I send that I have 
marked the name of Bruton® and that I have also remarked 
upon the little gentle nan. He is a very queer little fellow. 
The other day he told me that he had not written a letter to 
anyone for more than three months. He asked me to write 
for him, so I am just going to write to his guardian and tell 
him of his having passed his examination, etc., etc. Was it 
not a strange request? But I do not wonder; no one seems to 
take an interest in him and he seldom ever gets a letter. He is 
a bright agreeable little fellow and is very much esteemed, 
not only in our class but in the whole corps. It seems strange 
that he should be so entirely friendless. Among the others 
whose names I have marked, Fitzhugh is a capital fellow. 
We may probably room together when we go into Barracks 
again. He knows Nanny and Emma Mason very well, having 
met them and visited them in St. Louis very often. He some- 
times speaks of Cousin Margaret with a genuine appreciation 
of her excellent heart as well as her peculiarities. Fitzhugh 
is just the person that you would like. I tell him that he must 
go with me to Virginia to see his numerous cousins. He is a 
jolly fellow of that happy temperament which is never de- 
pressed; he is fond of ladies’ society, delights in Moore’s 
melodies, sings in the choir, reads poetry tastefully with a 
fine, melodious voice, and with all is utterly free from anything 
like affectation or foppery. He needs only to be transplanted 
to the shores of the Potomac to become the type of a Virginia 
gentleman. “Two days later, by the Persia!” Col. Cooper 
and young ladies have arrived much to the delight of Fitzhugh, 
Ramsay, Kinzie,® Hoxton and myself. We have already 
spent one pleasant evening with them and look forward to 
many more before the 28th August. Jennie is looking very 
well, so like herself, so handsome and so full of life and 
spirits. She tells me all the Cottage news and brings the 
ambrotypes of Kittie and Lizzie. They are not very good, 
but I am glad that you sent them nevertheless. The gingercake 
which Mamy sent in the letter was delightful, tell her. I gave 
half of it to Fitzhugh, who praised her skill in the art of mak- 








* Thomas J. Bruton, Georgia, Fifth Class, 1860. x 
* David H. Kinzie, Kansas, Fifth Class, 1860. 
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ing gingercakes. Dora has been apprised of the arrival of our 
cousins and says she will come often to see them at Roe’s 
hotel, and I can meet them all there together. Llew leaves the 
first of August for Virginia; I will stay with Virginia for the 
present. Col. Cooper looks very quiet and not very cheerful. 
I am afraid he has not recovered from the loss of his 
daughter. I will have my leave in a few days and will spend 
it with Dora at Cozzen’s. Perhaps the other girls will spend 
the day with her at the same time. I will suggest it to them. 

Tell Mason I have just met a friend and schoolmate of 
his, a Mr. Fry, who was formerly at the High School. He is 
now a cadet at V. M. I., enjoying his furlough. He knew 
Steenie Mason and Mason Rowland and enquired for me of 
some friends of his in the corps. 

The drum is just going to beat for artillery drill so good 
morning to you all with much love from my cousins and my- 
self. Your very aff-ate Son T. RowLamp 

West Pr., N. Y., Aug. 6th, 1860. 
My pEAR MoTHER 

I do not dare to count up how long it has been since I last 
wrote to you. I fear it must be at least two weeks. The In- 
fantry and Light Artillery drills have commenced, the guard 
duty comes around every four days; and the hops and the 
hotel take up all my time. From 2 P. M. until 5 P. M. there 
is nothing that I am obliged to do except when I am on guard; 
but at that time of the day it is so hot that I cannot stay in 
camp to do anything, so I take refuge in the Library and at 
five I go up to the hotel to see Jennie and Emma and Nanny. 
Tomorrow, I will be off at reveille to take my day’s leave for 
July which has been deferred by mistake until now, so that 
I will have another during this month. I am going to spend 
the day at Cozzen’s with Dora and expect to have a delightful 
time. I will start at five, and at half past five instead of being 
at the usual morning drill I will be off cadets’ limits. 

I hope I will continue to get these leaves; you have no 
idea what a splendid thing it is. Without them I would have 
to stay here two years, you know, without leaving the plain of 
West Point. A very slight accident might give me demerit 
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and put a stop to them at once, especially in camp where there 
is so much military duty. The list of those who have leaves 
gets smaller and smaller as the encampment passes away. 
Rabb and I will be the only ones in our class who will have 
a leave for August. 

I met with such a pleasant surprise the other day. A lady 
enquired to see me at the guard tents, and coming forward 
who should I see but Miss Julia Johns. She only staid for a 
few hours, and being on guard I could not leave the guard 
tents, but I was delighted to see even a giimpse of her pleasant 
face. She was with Mr. Phillips, Miss Stribling, and Miss 
Phillips. She knew my friend Mrs. Gibson, who by the bye, 
has gone I am sorry to say. 

You must excuse this bad writing; I am sitting on the 
floor of my tent with my paper on my lap. This is merely an 
apology for a letter. I did not dare put it off longer. If I 
could write my letters at the Library I might write often, but 
it is not allowed. We have only one month more in camp, 
and then the next era to be looked forward to in West Point 
life will be furlough. I must close this scraggly epistle. I 
defy even Kittie to decipher it. 

Goodbye to you all from your aff. son 

T. RowLAND 


Auc. 6TH. I will send this antique fragment to fill up. 
Thank Aunt Emily for her very acceptable letter and for the 
note of introduction to Mrs. Davis. It is broiling hot, not a 
breath of air is stirring in Camp. I cannot guide my pen very 
smoothly. Adieu. 

Furlough seems very near. In September I must make my 
application to the Secretary of War for two days leave to 
attend Dora’s wedding. It will be difficult, but not impossible 
to obtain. 


[The “Fragment” is as follows] : 
Camp F. Pierce, West Pr., N. Y., Aug. Ist, 1860. 
My pear Moruer, Dora and I have both been intending 
to write to you for some time to tell you of the pleasant visit 
that we had from Uncle Robert.1° We each have a good ex- 








% Major Robert H. Chilton, afterwards General Chilton on the staff of General 
Lee. His wife was a sister of Mrs. C. A. Rowland. 
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cuse for the delay ; she may plead the presence of Mr. W., and 
I can offer as a palliation the multiplicity of engagements with 
my three fair cousins at the hotel. I have been having a very 
pleasant time for the last week, visiting every day, Jennie, 
Emma and Nanny, Mrs. Davis and other acquaintances. There 
is a very pleasant lady at the hotel, Mrs. Gibson of Richmond, 
the mother of one of my classmates.1!_ She is very kind to 
all the cadets with true Virginia politeness. Mrs. Davis and 
Mrs Gibson exert themselves continually for our pleasure and 
amusement, and many a feast of pies and cakes and sandwiches 
do they get up for their cadet friends, who, like Theological 
students, have a weakness for goodies. 

I hardly recognized Uncle Robert. He stayed only a day, 
but Dora and I enjoyed his visit very much. 

[The first part of the following letter is lost]: 


{Aucust 13, 1860.] I saw Frank Willard’? this evening 
at the drill. He looks just as he did three years ago. Mary 
W. is with her grandmother at the hotel. I am glad to hear 
that Llew is enjoying himself at the Cottage. He deserves a 
little petting and good treatment, and I know he will have it 
if he falls into your hands. 

Our days in camp are numbered (13). Barrack life will 
bring several inducements, less physical exertion, more com- 
fort, and nearer furlough. I am to have Fitzhugh for my 
roommate, and have already made many good resolutions with 
which to commence my second academic year; I hope they 
will not go the way of all good resolutions. Jennie and Emma 
and Nanny are great belles here and seem to enjoy themselves 
very much; Jennie in particular is much admired. 

I hope to be able to show West Point and my friends to you 
in September ; and in October, if the Secretary of War can be 
prevailed upon, we will all join in the celebration of Dora’s 
wedding. Do not forget to tell Aunt Emily what General 
Scott said about Dora; one part of the compliment may appear 
a little extravagant, but the Commander-in-chief ought to 
know, certainly. If I could always find as quiet and comfort- 


4 William E. Gibson of Richmond, Virginia. 

22 Frank and Mary Willard, grandchildren of Mrs. Emma Willard, the “grand- 
mother” here mentioned. Mrs. Willard founded the Troy Female Seminary, and, 
like her sister Mrs. Phelps, was distinguished as an educator and author. 
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able a corner as I have at present, I might write on, page 
after page, but the drum beats and I must close. 

16rn Avucust:—I was rather abruptly interrupted last 
night in the course of my letter; since then I have seen Mrs. 
Emma Willard and she has left for Troy. Mrs. Phelps, Miss 
Myra and her brother remain for a few days. Molly Meigs 
arrived this morning; her visit was intended as a surprise to 
her brother, but I let the cat out of the bag. 

For the past two or three days it has been quite chilly here 
and the nights quite cold. We have also had a great deal of 
rain, making what might be considered very disagreeable 
weather, but I prefer it to the extreme heat which we have had 
hitherto in camp. Last night and the night before, large fires 
were kindled before the camp to give us an opportunity of 
drying our bedding and overcoats, which would otherwise stay 
damp and wet until fair weather. They proved very comfort- 
able and the effect was picturesque, gypsy-like, as you may 
imagine. 

I am sorry to hear that the peaches have failed this year at 
the Cottage; they used to be so fine. I hope the trees are not 
deteriorating. 

Give my best love to Sallie’* if she is still with you, and 
also to Nanny. Give my love also to Mrs. Johnston and Miss 
Sallie Griffith, and my friends in the Cottage neighborhood. 
Much love to you all, from your most affectionate son 

T. RowLanp 


West Pornt, N. Y., Aug. 20th, 1860. 

My DEAR MOTHER 

I am sitting in my tent writing this letter while parade is 
going on out on the plain. I have lately been entrusted with 
a new charge; I am placed upon “special duty” to instruct 
in the duties of a soldier and the studies necessary to his pre- 
liminary examination, a “Sep.” who arrived a few days ago. 
In consequence I am relieved from all duty with my company, 
parades, drills, marching to meals, and all roll-calls, so that 
I can walk about feeling independent of all drums. I drill my 
“Sep” twice a day and instruct him for one hour in preparation 





%8 Miss Sally Hoxton. Married Bishop Randolph of Virginia. 


— 
— 
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for his examination, and make him report to me at all roll 
calls and parades when I inspect him to see that his shoes are 
blacked and tout ensemble what it should be for an incipient 
cadet. 

In one week more our encampment will be at an end. On 
the 28th of August the furlough class return, and we move 
back into barracks. The corporals of our class will then be 
no longer corporals; we yield our chevrons to the class that 
returns from furlough who are our seniors, and in whose place 
we have been acting during their absence. Those who have 
acquitted themselves, during the summer, with credit will how- 
ever be candidates for office, when we return from furlough. 
In the intervening year our class will all be privates in the 
ranks. 

I will be satisfied with ten days of special duty. More of 
it might render me too much unaccustomed to my usual duties 
in my own Company. We will all be quite well contented with 
the removal into barracks. A change is never unwelcome to 
us in our state of life, as each one is felt to be an important 
epoch marking our progress to some much desired point. And 
then our life is such a peculiar one, and our restraints are so 
continued that it needs some change, excitement and expecta- 
tion to relieve it from monotony. 

I have lately arrived at one conclusion; entre nous I will 
tell you what it is. I have always had an ambition to dis- 
tinguish myself as a cavalier as well as in the capacity of a 
soldier and a scholar. But the former requires a peculiar talent 
which I fear is yet undeveloped, if I possess it at all. I feel as 
if I could storm a fortress, charge a battery, or attack a volume 
of the abstruse sciences, but in that other field I do not feel 
competent to achieve a success, and anything short of a success 
is ignominious. However I do not despair, by any means; 
I have time enough before me. I will have an opportunity 
next summer much more favorable than I have had this. West 
Point is not a good place for a beginner. There are so many 
beaux to one belle, and they [the belles] of course prefer those 
who are most accomplished in the peculiar art of entertaining. 
Many who fail here or do not attempt anything, are not at all 
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unsuccessful elsewhere, when they go off on a furlough. All 
of this is only a little nonsense, entre nous, as I said before. 

[Aucust] 23: I have just written a permit for leave of 
absence tomorrow which I am going to take to the Command- 
ant to be signed. I have been putting it off for some time, 
undecided where to go, but as this is my last leave in camp 
and my last opportunity for a year of going to New York, 
(for in Barracks leaves do not commence until 10 or 11 A. 
M.), I have come to the conclusion to go to New York to- 
morrow. I will probably meet some of the furlough class 
there and can have a very good time. 

I have two more “Seps” recently arrived. I take great in- 
terest in preparing them for their preliminary examination. 
They seem so anxious about it and so afraid of being found 
deficient. 


[This letter is unsigned. ] 


West Pornt, N. Y., Aug., (1860). 

My pEAR MorTuer: I wrote you a letter a week ago 
intending to send it at once, but it was detained as my letters 
often are. The furlough class have arrived amid immense 
excitement ; the Camp Franklin Pierce is no longer in exist- 
ence, and today I am sitting down in my winter quarters with 
luggage scattered around in hopeless confusion, while I write 
to acknowledge the receipt by Llew of the peaches, the brown 
biscuits, and the note from yourself. Your letter tells me that 
you leave on Wednesday, today; so I imagine you journeying 
on towards New York and passing up the Hudson on Friday 
night within a stone’s throw almost, of our Barracks. You 
must let me know sometime beforehand the day upon which 
you will arrive at West Point. It must be a Saturday, of 
course, or else a Friday night. I will study a little in advance 
a few days before your arrival, so as not to have a great deal 
to do during your visit. I look forward to it with great pleas- 
ure; we will have such nice talks, and I will bring some of my 
friends up to see you, not too many, for I must have you all 
to myself as much as possible. 

Miss Clare Paige is staying for a few days at Col. Hardee’s. 
She is delighted at the prospect of your visit to Schenectady. 
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We have just commenced recitations in Analytical Geometry, 
Blair’s Rhetoric, French, &c. I intend to keep myself busy 
and not think too much of furlough; it will only make it seem 
the longer in coming. I have been retained on “Special Duty” 
with new cadets, although with the other officers of my class 
I am reduced from my corporalcy to make way for the third 
class, who according to Regulations are entitled to that office. 
I form them [the new cadets] at all roll calls and parades, 
march them to mess, and drill them twice a day. They have 
just finished their examination. Only one out of a squad of 
eight was found deficient. One of them came to me after his 
examination to thank me for the preparation which I had 
given him. He ascribed his success to my teachings and ex- 
pressed great gratitude. I felt pleased with his estimate of 
my services, but did not feel that I had done as much for him 
as he seemed to think. 

Col. Hardee‘ is to be ordered away from West Point, and 
Maj. Reynolds of the Third Artillery is to take his place. I am 
sorry that he is going to leave; he is an excellent tactician and 
in most respects well fitted for the place. I do not know any- 
thing about Maj. Reynolds. 

As to my contemplated leave of absence for Dora’s wed- 
ding in October, I cannot apply for it myself, except through 
Col. Delafield, and to do that is generally equal to a failure. 
He does not favor leaves. Perhaps some of my friends in 
Washington might represent the case favorably to the Secre- 
tary of War. I would not wish to have more than two days. 
I would lose too much time from the studies of my class, 
which does not do for one who aims at a high stand or has 
one to keep. 

Fitzhugh wishes to be remembered to Mrs. Rowland and 
says that he is trying to take good care of her son. He isa 
very agreeable roommate. I received a letter from Mrs. 
Deas'® a few days ago tendering a very kind invitation to 
visit her at Saugerties, but I am afraid it is too high up the 
river, sixty miles, I believe. 





% Commandant of Cadets. From Georgia. Author of Hardee’s Tactics. 
Resigned in 1861 and was distinguished as Lieutenant General William J. Hardee, 
Cc. S.A 


35 Widow of an army officer. Cousin of the Masons of “Okeley.” 
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Now my dear mother I must bid you goodbye. You will 
find this a very heterogeneous kind of a letter; I will put no 
dates for fear I will have to put too many. I will have a day’s 
leave the middle or last of September, but owing to recitations, 
it will only be half a day. I will not be able to get off before 
11 or 12 M., otherwise I might visit you at Schenectady, as 
Clara suggested to me. Love to the girls; I have neglected 
them shamefully. Give my best love to Mrs. Jackson and re- 
member me most kindly to all the Paiges. 

Your most devoted Son 

T. RowLAND 


SEPTEMBER Ist: I omitted to tell you of the way in which 
I spent my leave. I had a delightful trip to New York in the 
boat with Cadet Farley,’® after breakfasting with Mrs. Farley 
at Cozzens. After returning from New York, I spent the 
evening with Mrs. James in Cold Spring. She is the mother 
of Cadet James,!7 and one of the most charming and hospitable 
ladies that I ever met. I enjoyed myself amazingly, having 
the whole day from reveille to tattoo. 


West Pornt, N. Y., Sep. 4th, 1860. 

My DEAR MoTHER 

I suppose you have barely received my last letter, for 
though I put it in the post on Saturday, it was too late for the 
mail and could not have left before Monday. This morning 
on coming in from recitation and fencing, I found laying upon 
the floor of my room, your welcome letter postmarked Schenec- 
tady and directed in Mrs. Jackson’s “patent” handwriting. 
How it did call up old associations and bring back to my mind 
scenes at the Cottage when Mrs. Jackson used to help me 
with my day’s work of writing, rounding her C’s and shaping 
her capitals after the most approved Land Office style. Many 
a Land Patent has gone forth to the “People of these United 
States” in that identical handwriting, and when I picked up 
your letter this morning, it was so “eminently” suggestive that 
I actually laughed with delight at the remembrance of those 





%® Probably Henry S. Farley of South Carolina, Fourth Class, 1860. There was 


also in the Third Class J. Pearson Farley, appointment at large. 
4 Frederick J. James, New York, Fourth Class. 
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pleasant days. Give her my best love and tell her I shall 
never forget her. 

I have just seen Frank Willard who brings the latest ac- 
counts of you all, not to mention a very nice peach which I 
enjoyed very much, but cannot pronounce it equal to the 
Cottage peaches you sent me by Llew. Jennie Cooper and 
the Masons have gone; they left yesterday evening, much 
regretted by their numerous friends here. They intend spend- 
ing a few days at Newburgh with the Hasbrouck family, 
cousins of Col. Cooper’s. Clara Paige is still at Col. Hardee’s, 
I believe, though I have not had an opportunity of seeing her 
for three or four days. How pleasant your voyage must have 
been; I am glad you had such pleasant weather for it. Be 
sure to write and let me know before hand the Saturday, if it 
is not next Saturday. I shall expect you this week if I do not 
hear from you in the meanwhile. My kind regards to all the 
Paiges. Mr. Chambliss?® told me a great deal about them all 
when he returned from leave. 

Love to the girls and God bless you all 

Your affectionate son 


T. RowLaAND 


West Pornt, N. Y., Sep. 12th, 1860. 

My pEAR MoTHER 

When you did not arrive last Saturday at the appointed 
hour I, of course, concluded that the weather in the morning 
had induced you to put off your visit until the following Sat- 
urday. So I transferred my expectations accordingly. Your 
letter which arrived yesterday explains all, with an amusing 
account of the accidents and obstacles which detained you. 
I shall expect you all next Saturday ; but I wish to correct one 
mistake. You tell me to meet you on the wharf, you might 
as well tell me to meet you at the Albany depot. It would be 
almost as possible to do so. The wharf is about three hundred 
yards off cadet limits, and one who never should get a leave 
would wait until furlough before he set his foot upon it. 
Things here must be done 4 la mode militaire, so when you 





38 Nathaniel ‘R. Chambliss of Tennessee, Second Class, 1860. Resigned; on the 
staff of General Hardee whose daughter he married. 
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arrive go at once to the hotel and make yourself at home 
until I get there. I cannot leave until half past one for I have 
to march the Plebes to the Mess Hall and back again to Bar- 
racks. 

Fitzhugh’s brother has been here for a day or two on his 
way to Yale; he belongs to the senior class, though he is two 
years younger than Fitzhugh. We smuggled him into our 
room and he staid all night with us; he brought us “Tom 
Brown at Oxford” and a nice home-made cake which Fitz- 
hugh’s sister sent to him. He says that he saw Douglas For- 
rest!® at Yale last spring, he had come to attend a meeting of 
some college society. I saw Mrs. Munford and Mrs. Paige?® 
at Prof. French’s when they were here last week. Mrs. 
Munford is a charming old lady, so lively and entertaining. 
Mrs. Paige greeted me very warmly and gave me such a 
pressing invitation to visit her at Schenectady, but it is im- 
possible; my day’s leave is now but half a day. 

I forgot to tell you that Fitzhugh’s brother knew Willie 
Haskins also; he says that he is still at the R. P. 1.21 and will 
graduate next July. This reminds me, as the children say, 
while engaged a few days ago in drilling the Plebes a small 
Spaniard [sic] passed by with a black mustache. We looked 
twice and recognized each other. It was my classmate at 
R. P. L., Dias of Brazil. He told me that the (our) class had 
graduated in July; they had thought of me and intended send- 
ing me class photographs, but did not know where to direct 
them. I am so sorry that I did not write to some one of them 
before they left Troy. He was on his way to Brazil to prac- 
tice his profession in his native country. I could only shake 
hands and speak with him for a minute; he went on his way— 
to Brazil and I to my military occupation, and in all human 
probability we will never meet again in this world. It did my 
heart good to meet him and to hear of the success of those 
whom I once labored with and loved,—and played euchre with, 
and made great plans with for the future. And now that 
future is come for them, but I am still cadet. They have the 
start of me, in some respects. 





2 Of “Clermont,” Fairfax County, Virginia. Afterwards in the C. S. A. 
2» Grandmother and mother of Clara Paige 
1 Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
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I will tell you of another, but a more painful occurrence 
that took place a day or two afterwards on a similar occasion. 
A messenger came to me in haste with a dispatch, asking if 
there was a new cadet in my squad by the name of Leiner. 
(A poor but very intelligent boy of German parentage, barely 
sixteen years of age, and evidently very little used to the rough 
ways of the world). I replied in the affirmative and handed 
the despatch to him, but anticipating that it might be bad news, 
I stood by and glanced over his shoulder as he read it. It was 
as follows: “Your father is dead; what shall I do with him?” 
You can imagine the effect. 

My love to Mrs. Jackson and the girls, and kindest re- 
gards to all my friends from your affectionate son 


T. RowLanp 


[To BE CONTINUED] 


i] 











The Physical Franklin 


JaMEs FreEpERICK RocGers, M. D. 


Benjamin Franklin was descended on his father’s side 
from a line of blacksmiths. His father, who followed a lighter 
kind of labor, was nevertheless very strong and active. His 
mother also possessed sound health, and Benjamin could say of 
his parents, “I never knew either my father or mother to have 
any sickness but that of which they died, he at eighty-nine and 
she at eighty-five years of age.” Truly he inherited an ex- 
cellent physical foundation for the making of a great man. 

Because of his multitude of children (there were seventeen 
in all) his father was unable to send Benjamin to college as he 
had planned, and, indeed, after only two years of schooling 
he took him, at ten years to help him in his business of making 
candles and soap. Benjamin cast candles and trimmed their 
wicks and ran errands until he was twelve, but had plenty of 
leisure to learn to swim strongly and to manage all sorts of 
boats. As a help in swimming he made two wooden paddles 
about ten inches long and six inches broad and shaped some- 
thing like an artist’s palette, with a hole for the thumb so that 
it would the better fit the hand. He found that he could swim 
faster with these paddles but that they soon tired his wrists. 
He was skilled in making and flying kites, and, on one occasion, 
he lay down in the water of a lake and holding to the string 
made his kite tow him “without effort” nearly a mile across a 
lake. 

He was a leader among the boys and the following incident 
which he related gives us a good picture of his teeming energy 
of mind and body. “There was a salt marsh which bounded part 
of the mill pond on the edge of which, at high water, we used to 
stand to fish for minnows. By much trampling we had made 
it a mere quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf there 
for us to stand upon, and I showed my comrades a large heap 
of stones which were intended for a new house near the marsh 
and which would very well suit our purpose. Accordingly 
in the evening, when the workmen were gone home, I assem- 
bled a number of my playfellows, and we worked diligently, 
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like so many emmets, sometimes two or three to a stone, till we 
brought them all to make our little wharf. The next morning 
the workmen were surprised at missing the stones, which had 
formed our wharf. Inquiry was made after the authors of this 
transfer; we were discovered, complained of, and corrected 
by our fathers; and though I demonstrated the utility of our 
work, mine convinced me that that which was not honest could 
not be truly useful. . . .” 

Finding that after two years of such work Benjamin did 
not show a liking for his own trade, his father very wisely took 
him to watch men of other occupations at their work, that he 
might discover one for which he felt special inclination. The 
boy had a strong desire to become a sailor but it was his pas- 
sionate fondness for reading and buying books which at last 
determined the choice of his future work. He was apprenticed 
as a printer to his brother and worked steadily at this trade, 
meanwhile making up for the lack of schooling by reading all 
the books he could find. Among other books, one which he 
read at sixteen was by a Mr. Tryon, recommending a vegetable 
diet as both the healthiest and cheapest. Franklin determined 
to try it. His brother, who paid his board as a reward for his 
labor, allowed him to have the money and board himself, and 
by doing without meat he not only saved half the money, which 
he spent for books, but saved much time for reading and study, 
by eating his simple lunch in the printing house. But while 
Benjamin believed he felt better for his vegetarian diet, he had 
a hanker for flesh. The next year, while journeying to Phil- 
adelphia, the crew of the boat on which he crossed Long 
Island Sound caught a large number of cod fish. “Till then,” 
he says, “I had stuck to my resolution to eat nothing that had 
life ; and on this occasion I considered, according to my master 
Tryon, the taking of every fish as a kind of unprovoked 
murder. . . But I had been formerly a great lover of fish, 
and when it came out of the frying pan it smelled admirably. 
I balanced some time between principle and inclination, till, 
recollecting that when the fish were opened I saw smaller fish 
taken out of their stomachs, then, thought I, ‘if you eat one 
another, I don’t see why we may not eat you;’ so I dined upon 
cod very heartily and have since continued to eat as other 
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people, returning only now and then occasionally to a vegetable 
diet.” 

Franklin had discovered that the use of alcohol, so very 
common at the time, was not only not necessary but prevented 
the full use of his bodily powers, and in the printing shop in 
London, whither he went at eighteen to work and learn, he 
astonished his fellow workers by not only going without beer, 
but by carrying a large form of type in each hand where 
others carried but one in both hands. “They wondered to see by 
this and several instances, that the Water American, as they 
called me, was stronger than themselves who drank strong 
beer!” and “from my example a great part of them left their 
muddling breakfast of beer and bread and cheese.” In order 
to improve himself as much as possible in all ways Franklin 
made a list of moral virtues to be practiced, and examined 
himself carefully each evening as to how well he had observed 
them during the day. The first of these rules of conduct 
reads: “Temperance.—Eat not to dullness; drink not to ele- 
vation.” 

Franklin surprised his English friends by his accomplish- 
ments as a swimmer. He had practiced all manner of aquatic 
feats since he was a boy and had become very expert. On one 
occasion he swam in the river Thames from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, a distance of four miles, “performing in the way many 
feats of activity, both upon and under the water.” Hearing 
of his skill and that he had taught two of his printing-house 
friends to swim in a few hours, Franklin was asked by a great 
lord, Sir William Wyndham, to give lessons to his sons, and 
he thought very strongly of opening a swimming school in 
London instead of returning to his trade in America. 

Until he was forty years of age he did the hard manual 
work required in the printer’s trade of that day and he still 
practiced swimming, sometimes for as much as two hours at 
a time. So long as he used his muscles vigorously he was, 
save for two severe attacks of pleurisy, in the best of health. 
After forty-five he became much more sedentary in his habits, 
but he did not find it easy to suppress in corresponding meas- 
ure his enjoyment of the pleasures of the table. Though tem- 
perate, for the time in which he lived, in the use of wines, he 
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needed no longer to be either a vegetarian or a teetotaler for 
the sake of thrift. He failed to practice the precepts he had 
put into the mouth of Poor Richard, that “a full belly is 
the mother of all evil,” and that “three good meals a day is 
bad living.” He was soon warned by that terrible torturer 
of high livers, the gout, that he was either too sedentary in his 
habits or too fond of the good things of the table. In his 
wise as well as humorous “Dialogue Between Franklin and 
the Gout” he, in the language usually made use of by those 
who trangress the laws of health, complains, “You reproach 
me as a glutton and a tippler; now all the world, that knows 
me, will allow that I am neither the one nor the other,” and the 
Gout replies, “The world may think as it pleases; it is always 
very complaisant to itself and sometimes to its friends; but 
[ very well know that the quantity of meat and drink proper 
for a man who takes a reasonable degree of exercise would be 
too much for another who never takes any.” 

He tried to profit by what he knew was the lesson to be 
learned from his painful attacks of gout, and of the stone in 
the bladder, both of which came from spending his spare 
moments over the chess board or in a carriage rather than in 
vigorous muscular activity, and each year he made a long 
journey in the world, as he found this drew him out of his 
ways of muscular indolence, and for the time, drove away the 
gout. 

His philosophic mind worked over the problem of exercise 
and he came to the conclusion that the quantity of each kind of 
exercise is to be judged not by the time spent or distance 
covered, “but by the degree of warmth it produces in the 
body. . . . there is more exercise in one mile’s riding on 
horseback than five in a coach; and more in one mile’s walk- 
ing than in five on horseback; to which I may add that there 
is more in walking one mile up and down stairs than in five 
on a level floor. The two latter exercises may be had within 
doors, when the weather discourages going abroad; and the 
last may be had when one is pushed for time.” 

Franklin was a believer in pure air and taught that colds 
were not so much due to cold air as to “being shut up together 
in close rooms and coaches” and also “from full living with 
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too little exercise.” He believed it was a great mistake to fol- 
low the custom of the times of “sleeping in rooms exactly 
closed and the beds surrounded by curtains.” From the in- 
terest his ideas on the subject aroused he was appointed, while 
in London, to prepare a plan for ventilating the House of 
Parliament. 

Franklin took what he called air baths. “You know,” he 
wrote at the age of sixty-two to Dr. Dubourg in Paris, “the 
cold bath has long been in vogue here as a tonic; but the 
shock of the cold water has always appeared to me, generally 
speaking, as too violent, and I have found it much more agree- 
able to my constitution to bathe in another element. I mean 
in cold air. With this in view I rise almost every morning and 
sit without any clothes whatever, half an hour or an hour, 
according to the season, either reading or writing. . . I 
find no ill consequences whatever resulting from it, and that at 
least it does not injure my health, if it does not in fact contrib- 
ute much to its preservation. I shall therefore call it for the 
future a bracing or tonic bath.” That he could stand so long 
exposure to cold without chill and a severe attack of illness, 
shows, better than anything else, his wonderful robustness of 
body. Save when taking his air baths, Franklin believed in 
being comfortably warm and we should not forget that he 
invented the “Pennsylvania fireplace,” better known as the 
“Franklin stove,” which helped to make several generations 
more comfortable and to save the money they spent for fuel. 
He also remedied smoking chimneys and smoking street lamps, 
and his discoveries in electricity and along other lines have 
helped add to our health and comfort. On account of the 
usefulness of his discoveries he was, in 1771, elected to mem- 
bership in the Royal Medical Society of Paris, and, ten years 
later, to the Medical Society of London. 

Franklin’s great physical powers were put to their severest 
test during the nine years (1776 to 1785) in which he served 
his country as its representative in Paris, where “he suffered 
enough anxiety and strain to have destroyed some men.” 
Besides the stress of affairs of state there was great tempta- 
tion to the use of his highly appreciated mental powers rather 
than of his muscles. His fellow commissioner, John Adams, 
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rebuked him for not taking more exercise, but he replied, “Yes, 
I walk a league (three miles) every day in my chamber. 
I walk quick and for an hour, so that I do a league; I make a 
point of religion of it.” However, it was about this same time 
(1780) that he confessed, in his dialogue with the gout, his 
sedentariness. 

His attacks of gout became so frequent that he was scarce- 
ly able to walk or to ride in a carriage. Yet, “when at his 
worst his mind was as vigorous as ever, and he looked well.” 
He did, in fact, his hardest work between his seventieth and 
eighty-second years. 

On his way to America in his seventy-ninth year he went 
to bathe for his health in the Martin salt water hot baths, and 
says, “I floated on my back, fell asleep and slept near an hour 
by my watch without sinking or turning! a thing I never did 
before and should hardly have thought possible.” 

Franklin’s last two years were years of much bodily dis- 
comfort. He fell and sprained his wrist; his old enemies 
the gout and the stone had little mercy upon him, and the latter 
confined him to bed most of his last year. One possessed of 
such wide knowledge was wisely suspicious of the medical 
practice of his time, and, as he said, he was more afraid of the 
medicines for the stone than of the malady, for he was aware 
that they would injure his stomach “which is very material to 
the preservation of health.” But during these last years, 
the rest of his bodily machine was in wonderful order. He 
was still very muscular, prided himself upon the fact, and 
liked to show his strength by lifting heavy books. His mental 
powers were unimpaired, and he was buoyant and serene of 
soul. Even in his final illness, a disease of the lungs, said by 
his physician to have been caused by sitting in a cold draught, 
his mind was still keen, and only nine days before his death he 
wrote an important letter to Jefferson on the question of the 
Northeast Boundary. 

The placid countenance of Franklin, as it looks upon us 
from his portraits, reflects the geniality and contentment of 
mind which added greatly to his bodily health. The glasses 
that bestride his nose in some of his pictures, remind us that 
the pifocal lens was an important invention of his own by 
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which we still profit. He was about five feet high, large in all 
his proportions, and both muscular and corpulent. 

He, like many others, knew the theory better than he ob- 
served the practice of keeping his body in perfect condition, 
but while he suffered much from the bad habits of the age, 
the enjoyment of good living and of mental rather than muscu- 
lar exercise, he was, altogether, a remarkable specimen of 
bodily health, strength and endurance. Besides, he contributed 
greatly by the example of his earlier years, by his writings, 
and by his inventions, to the comfort and health of his fellow- 
men. 

The epitaph which Franklin, long before his last illness, 


wrote for himself, is as full of faith and hope as it is whim- 
sical. 


“The body of Benjamin Franklin, 

Like the cover of an old book, 

Its contents torn out, 

(And stripped of its lettering and gilding,) 
Lies here, food for worms. 

But the work shall not be lost, 

For it will (as he believed) appear once more, 
In a new and more elegant edition, 

Revised and corrected by The Author.” 


TT 





Reconstruction and Education in Virginia 


Epcar W. KnicutT 


The second quarter of the nineteenth century is the begin- 
ning in the United States of a period in educational develop- 
ment which is marked by a growing tendency to democratiza- 
tion. The so-called awakening or revival so frequently and 
conspicuously located in New England, where it was un- 
questionably most noticeable, was not confined to any one 
section of the country. Attempted reforms in educational 
theory and practice were but a part of the general reform pro- 
gram in the development of democratic ideals. Educationally 
the storm center of this reform may have been and perhaps 
was in Massachusetts and Connecticut where Mann and Bar- 
nard were conspicuous leaders and where educational progress 
was rather spectacular. But a gradual change from English 
ideals, transplanted here in colonial days, was taking place 
in other sections of the country as well as in New England 
during this period. Awakened sentiment for popular educa- 
tion appeared in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan and in some of 
the southern states. But slavery and its natural hindrances to 
a rapid development of public education, and the absence of a 
strong middle class in the South, delayed the revival of edu- 
cation in that region. And yet there the ground for a reorgan- 
ization of educational effort was being properly prepared, 
public opinion was being educated, statesmen of vision and 
broad educational traditions were eager to enlarge and extend 
educational facilities, and a general movement for free school 
systems was rapidly gaining on the eve of the war. But for 
that strife and its disastrous results the educational historian 
would have a different story to tell of the South and her ef- 
forts during the nineteenth century. 

The final effect of the war was stimulating to education in 
the South though the change was so sudden as to bring tempo- 
rary evil and to produce certain retarding results. The com- 
plete overthrow of a social order, which was superficial and 
which rested on an industrial structure itself an economic 
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fallacy, stimulated the ideal of universal and free education, 
—an ideal which never grows in communities of caste and 
class. In the southern states the foundations of real systems 
of education were now more securely made. But it must also 
be kept in mind that this educational effect of the period was 
felt in other sections of the country and showed itself in 
changed educational legislation. Everywhere there appeared 
a marked expansion in educational statutes and in constitu- 
tional provisions for more adequate and safer educational 
opportunities. 

The educational influence of the war and reconstruction is 
very clear in Virginia, though the educational efforts of that 
state had not been inconsiderable before 1860. The influence 
of Jefferson and his proposed law of 1779 as well as the law 
of 1796 are celebrated in the educational history of this coun- 
try. Fair provisions for secondary and higher education in 
the state were early made, but the responsible classes had not 
actively and effectively interested themselves in a system of 
public elementary schools. The establishment in 1811 of the 
Literary Fund which grew so rapidly that by the outbreak of 
the war it had reached nearly two million dollars; the annual 
appropriation! after 1818 of $45,000 from its income for the 
education of poor children ; the district school law of 1829 and 
its revisions, and the renewed efforts in the last two decades 
before the outbreak of the war are among the ante bellum 
educational endeavors of Virginia which are not without sig- 
nificance. In 1860 nearly 55,000 children were being educated 
in 2,895 primary schools, continuing on an average of nearly 
four months, and supported at an annual cost of approxi- 
mately $190,000. But this system of education lacked strong 
central supervision and was rendered otherwise inefficient by 
certain features whose inherent weaknesses delayed the estab- 
lishment of an adequate state system. Based on the conception 
of public education as a form of charity, viewed with hostility 
by the well-to-do, and with scorn by the poorer classes for 
whom it was created, the system was far from modern and 
efficient. A remarkable educational change and a correspond- 








1 This appropriation was increased until in 1851 the sum of $75,000, and from 
1855 to 1860, the sum of $80,000, was annually appropriated for schools. 
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ing improvement in educational facilities appeared in the state 
after the war, and this change and improvement are usually de- 
scribed as a distinct contribution of the time to education. 
Just what the change was and who was responsible for it the 
present paper undertakes to show. 

The election of delegates to a convention to frame a con- 
stitution for the state, called under the Reconstruction Act of 
March 2, 1867, was held October 18 to 21 of that year. The 
official registration showed 120,101 white and 105,832 colored 
voters; but about 44,000 whites who had registered failed to 
vote and the vote was otherwise so distributed as to give the 
negroes a decided advantage. The convention met in Rich- 
mond December 3. Its composition was altogether unlike any- 
thing ever before seen in a constitutional or legislative body of 
the state. Of the 105 members more than a score were negroes ; 
the radicals numbered seventy-two and the conservatives thir- 
ty-three. Fourteen of the delegates came from New York, three 
each from Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and England; one 
each from Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Washington City, South Carolina, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Canada; twenty-two were native Virginia negroes, and thir- 
teen were native white radicals.2 The day after the conven- 
tion assembled the Richmond Dispatch said editorially: “The 
convention elected under the unconstitutional reconstruction 
laws of Congress met yesterday in the capitol. . . . Cre- 
ated by fraud and outrage—outrage of the constitution and 
every principle of humanity, every dictate of wisdom, its life 
must be brief and its deeds die with it.” 

The eleven members of the important finance committee 
consisted of two conservatives and nine radicals, three of 
whom were negroes. The same number composed the com- 
mittee on education, and included three conservatives and 
eight radicals, three of whom were negroes. Attention was 
early directed to education. Three days after the convention 
met a radical member offered a resolution that the com- 
mittee on education, when appointed, “inquire into and report 
upon the propriety of establishing such a system of public 





2 Eck enrode, The Political History of Virginia during the Reconstruction; Rich- 
mond Dispatch, April 10, 1868. 
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schools as shall secure to the youth of Virginia, of all classes, 
the advantages of a primary education.” A few days later a 
negro member offered the following resolution: “That the 
constitution, now to be formed for the state of Virginia, should 
guarantee for the future, a system of common school educa- 
tion, to be supported by the state, which shall give to all 
classes free and equal participation in all its benefits.” Dr. 
Thomas Bayne, a negro dentist from Norfolk City, who 
throughout the entire convention displayed extremely captious 
tendencies, wanted to amend the resolution by adding “with- 
out distinction of color.” The same day a white radical from 
New York wished the committee to inquire into and report to 
the convention the condition of the Literary Fund, how much 
of it had been expended and for what purpose.® 

On December 19 a white radical from England‘ offered a 
resolution that the committee be instructed to “inquire into the 
propriety of providing the establishment of district primary 
schools whenever fifty scholars can be expected to attend such 
school, and a grammar school in connection with one or more 
primary schools whenever two hundred scholars or more can 
attend within such grammar school district.” At the same 
time a white radical from New York offered a resolution that 
the committee report on the propriety of a constitutional pro- 
vision making it obligatory upon the general assembly to im- 
pose a capitation tax of not more than two dollars on all 
males over sixteen years of age, to be devoted exclusively to 
educational purposes. 

On January 4, when the convention resumed its labors 
after the Christmas recess, educational matters again claimed 
attention, and numerous resolutions bearing on this subject 
were offered. One of these was presented by a negro member 
who wished to see incorporated in the constitution provisions 
for a state superintendent, a state board of education, county 
superintendents, four normal schools, and for securing the 
public school funds. Another negro introduced a resolution 
to instruct the committee “to inquire into the propriety or im- 
propriety of introducing a clause in the constitution, giving 








8 Conv. Proc., pp. 31, 96, 98, 150, z ; 
* George Swann, The Dispatch ne pri 10, 1868, described him as a “genuine 
cockney.” 
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the right of every person to enter any college, seminary or oth- 
er public institution of learning, as students, upon equal terms 
with each other, regardless of race, color, previous condition, 
or loyalty, or disloyalty, freedom or slavery.” This was the 
beginning in the convention of the question of mixed schools, 
a question which arose in all the southern states during this 
time. The matter was before the convention from this time 
forward and also appeared, in one form or another, in the 
legislative debates when the school law of 1870 was being 
made. The negroes in the convention and in the legislature 
seemed eager for a provision for mixed schools; but a study 
of the discussions and the votes in both bodies shows that from 
the outset the people of Virginia were of one mind on the 
subject. Mixed school legislation probably had fainter hope 
of passage in this state than in any other of the southern 
states. 

The work of framing a provision for education gradually 
proceeded. A white radical from New York wanted to have 
the property of the Virginia Military Institute “obliterated” 
and converted into funds for the public schools. A negro 
member wanted a capitation tax of one dollar imposed on 
every male twenty-one years of age, and sixty per cent. of this 
revenue applied to public education. A white radical believed 
that a certain sum of the tax on distilled liquors should be set 
apart for schools, and a negro member desired to obligate the 
legislature to pass laws which would secure “the general at- 
tendance of the children of each school district at least three 
months in the year.” A conservative member offered a reso- 
lution “to consider the expediency, the propriety and the 
justice” of imposing no taxes for education except a capita- 
tion tax. This resolution is significant in that it reflects a fear 
which prevailed among many of the conservative people of 
the state that radicalism would unduly mortgage the future 
and jeopardize the credit of the state. It is this condition, 
more perhaps than any other, which explains the criticism so 
frequently heard that the conservative element was hostile to 
a system of public schools. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the conservatives were conscientiously concerned 
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about the state credit and believed that the economic basis of 
schools should first of all be secured. 

The proposed article on education was submitted to the con- 
vention January 28. It consisted of eleven sections and pro- 
vided for the usual features of a modern school system. There 
was to be a complete state and local organization, and the leg- 
islature was “to provide by law, at its first session under the 
constitution, a uniform system of free public schools, and for 
its gradual introduction into all the counties of the state, by 
the year 1874, or as much earlier as may be practicable.” That 
body was also to establish normal schools and agricultural 
schools “as soon as practicable.” A perpetual and permanent 
school fund was to be set apart; uniform text books were to 
be provided; higher education was to be encouraged and 
fostered ; authority was given to apply certain funds to edu- 
cational purposes, to receive donations and grants for such 
purposes, and to “make such laws as shall not permit parents 
and guardians to allow their children to grow up in ignorance 
and poverty.” 

The first and second sections of the report were passed 
without amendment, but for the third section a conservative 
member offered the following amendment: “Provided, that 
in no case shall white and colored children be taught at 
the same time and in the same house.” Discussion of the 
mixed school matter now became heated, but it was largely 
participated in by the negro members who seemed to fear that 
without mixed schools their educational privileges would be 
restricted. One of these members showed considerable agi- 
tation and spoke with much feeling: 

“He didn’t want to see no such claw [clause] in it; and de 
fust thing we knew, der would be a similar claws regards 
waship [worship]. Ez fer dis, this thing of mixin’ children 
together, all he had to say was, dat dere was worser company 
of white children dan he wished his children to be wid; and 
dese was secesh children. He wanted loil [loyal] school and 
loil children. But he didn’t want dis claw to commodate de 
prejudices of rebels and seceshes. He considered himself as 
high over a rebel and traitor ez heaven was over hell. He was 
gwine off home this morning, but the boat left him by half an 
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hour, and he knew God had some reason for keeping him here, 
and now he had done found out what that was.” 

Bayne, the negro member from Norfolk, “was red-hot on 
this subject, and opposed vehemently dis old slavery notion 
of having two school-houses whar one would do.’’5 

It should be stated here that accounts of the debates were 
frequently somewhat colored in the press reports from which 
the excerpts above are taken. Offficial proceedings of the 
entire convention seem not to have been published, though an 
official reporter was for a time employed and during his ser- 
vice verbatim reports of the convention proceedings were pub- 
lished and are accessible. His stenographic ability, however, 
surpassed his political discretion; and his enormous account 
covering only a brief period so shocked the convention that, 
either because of its jealous watchfulness over the public purse 
or from sinister motives, he was discontinued from a share 
in the spoils of the season. Unfortunately for our purposes, 
however, the blow came before the debates on education had 
assumed exciting proportions, and the newspapers have to be 
depended on for information which the journals do not fur- 
nish. Naturally the newspapers revealed a tendency to re- 
portorial hostility as the excerpts above and others to follow 
are evidence. 

The conservatives showed no alarm but seemed certain 
that there was little or no danger of mixed school legislation. 
Certainly they knew that mixed schools could never thrive 
in Virginia, and they took only a minor and nominal part in 
discussing the question which so agitated the negroes. But a 
conservative member offered the following additional section: 
“There shall be separate schools for white children and for 
colored children, and the capitation tax derived from white 
polls shall be devoted exclusively to education in white schools, 
and that from colored polls to education in colored schools.” 
This was tabled, and the work of adopting other sections pro- 
ceeded. During the next few days several sections of the pro- 
posed article were passed with little or no contention. When 
section eight was reached, which provided that necessary text- 
books be supplied to indigent children, one member facetiously 





°The Dispatch, March 28, 1868. 
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moved that the section be amended so as to provide for sup- 
plying “buckets and baskets for the children to carry their 
dinners to school in.’ 

Section three, perhaps the logical section for incorporating 
the provision for separating the races in school, was adopted 
March 30, when a conservative member offered the following 
proviso: “That in no case shall white and colored children be 
taught at the same school or in the same house,” but it was 
lost by a vote of thirty-seven to twenty-one. Immediately, 
however, a conservative member had placed on the table by a 
vote of thirty-eight to nineteen the following additional section 
to the original article on education: “There shall be separate 
schools for white children and for colored children; and the 
capitation tax derived from white polls shall be devoted ex- 
clusively to education in the white schools, and that from 
colored polls to education in the colored schools.”? 

Nothing more was done on the educational article until 
April 7 when Dr. Bayne again appeared, this time with the 
following: “The free public schools of this state shall be 
open free to all classes, and no child, pubill [sic] or scholar, 
shall be ejected from said schools on account of race, color, or 
any other distinction; and the general assembly shall [not] 
have pour [sic] to make any law that will admit of any invid- 
ious distinction in any public free schools in this state.”® The 
motion to lay this on the table was lost by a vote of fifty-nine 
to sixteen. As a substitute to Bayne’s proposition, a white 
radical by the name of Porter proposed that “the free public 
schools of the state shall be open and free to all persons and 
classes, and no one shall be excluded for any cause which does 
not apply equally to all persons and classes without distinction.” 
Lewis Lindsey, another negro member, made a blood-and- 
thunder speech on the subject. He thought the “questarn 
[sic] was equal rights and justice to all men, erregardless of 
race and color. De real flatform, Mistar President and de true 











© The Dispatch, March 30, 1868. 
™ The Dispatch, March 31, 1868. 
® The Dispatch, April 8, 1868. The convention journal gives substantially the 
same report of this except no misspelling appears. ‘lhe Enquirer for April 8, re- 
porting the same resolution, gives the correct spelling for “pupil” but says: “shall 
have pow, etc.”” It adds that this was a verbatim copy of the original. 
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intention of the doctrine, was declared at de African church.® 
I will not detain the floor long, as you all knows I is not con- 
versial with school matters, and am new to de issues of de 
day. oe 
Another negro member, W. A. Hodges, declared it very 
important to settle “dis question in framing the organical 
law,” adding a warning that but for “de bone, and de sinews, 
and de muscle, and de skin, which was de colored people, de 
Rippublican party would hardly be a skeleton.” Practically 
all the colored members of the convention seemed distressed 
at the apparent opposition to the provision on which they were 
setting their hearts, and which they may have been promised 
at “de African church.” Lindsey stated that if mixed schools 
were not guaranteed to the negroes, he warned all carpetbag- 
gers to pack up and leave the state. The negroes, he declared, 
lid not intend to be “hobby-horses for them to ride into office 
on.” Moreover, if mixed schools were not provided fully 
nine-tenths of the negroes would vote against the constitution. 
Peter Jones, another negro member, felt that the carpetbaggers 
had gone back on their promises of April 17, 1867. Kelso, 
another negro, was alarmed because he felt that he had got 
into bad company: the radicals would offer no more than the 
conservatives, and he “thought it a very strange thing that no 
white Republican had spoken in favor of” the mixed school 
plan. This remark provoked from a conservative the state- 
ment that no white radical would patronize mixed schools, 
which a white radical replied to by saying that he would not 
object to patronizing them. Another white radical, from New 
York, stated that he had sent his children to mixed schools for 
four years, and a conservative immediately inquired whether 
or not the “gentleman’s children were mixed children.” An- 
other white radical, Clements, who came from Washington 
City, opposed mixed schools, but not on principle, because he 
declared that he would receive “colored ladies and gentlemen” 
in his house as freely as if they were white. In fact he had 
done so. 

Discussion of the mixed school matter continued until 





* This reference is to a convention held in a negro church in Richmond April 
17, 1867, when very flattering promises were held out to the negroes. See the 
Enquirer, April 18, 19, 1867. 
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April 8 when Parr, a radical member, offered an additional 
section providing for separate schools for the children of the 
two races, and the “children of one shall not be admitted to 
the school of the other, except by the unanimous consent of 
all the parents of the children attending such school.” This 
was tabled by a vote of fifty to thirty-one. The question 
then turned to the substitute offered by Porter to Bayne’s 
original resolution, and the substitute was lost by a vote of 
twenty-seven to fifty-nine, and Bayne’s resolution was then 
killed by a vote of twenty-one to sixty-seven. Here the mixed 
school project perished in the convention. It was to appear in 
the legislature, however, though there a similar fate awaited 
it. The negroes had doubtless been led to believe that mixed 
schools were a part of the general “reform” movement to be 
inaugurated in Virginia, and they were accordingly determined 
in their efforts to defeat any measure which did not make such 
provision. But the white leaders of the Republicans were 
not only not eager for such a measure but were confident that 
the people of the state would not tolerate it. And in spite of 
the negro protests and the repeated threat to divide the Re- 
publican party on this issue, provision for mixed schools failed 
to be inserted in the constitution. 

The provisions for education were finally adopted by the 
convention and became article eight of the constitution. Most 
of the sections were adopted practically as they were originally 
presented, slight verbal changes only now and then being 
made. The legislature at its first session under the constitu- 
tion was to provide for a system of schools and for its gradual 
introduction in the counties of the state by 1876. Most of 
the provisions were modern and adequate. Except on the 
matters of mixed schools and school support there had been 
little prolonged discussion on the educational article. There 
was in the state a violent objection to any plan which looked 
to educating the children of the two races together, and the 
fear that the credit of the state would be impaired caused 
many people to view with considerable concern any provision 
which called for additional expenditures. 

The constitution was adopted by the convention April 17, 
1868, by a vote of fifty-one to thirty-six, many of the radicals 
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voting with the conservatives against it. Considerable objec- 
tion to the provisions directing legislative establishment of a 
school system was manifest, and conservative or anti-consti- 
tutional conventions were held throughout the state for the 
purpose of defeating the ratification of the constitution. The 
most powerful argument used against the proposed system of 
education was the poverty-stricken condition of the state. The 
conservatives were defeated, however, and the constitution 
ratified July 6, 1869. At the same time Gilbert C. Walker, a 
moderate, conservative Republican, was elected governor. 

The first legislature under the new constitution met Octo- 
ber 5, 1869, and showed a conservative majority of twenty in 
the senate and more than fifty in the house of delegates. There 
were twenty-seven negroes in the body, three of whom were 
conservatives. In his first message Governor Walker stated 
that the educational system of the state needed to be remodeled 
and “placed in harmony with the constitution,” and attention 
was early turned to this subject. The committee on education 
in the house of delegates was composed of eight conservatives 
and four radicals, two of whom were negroes, and the senate 
committee on the same subject consisted of five conservatives 
and two radicals, one of whom was colored.?° 

The constitution required the legislature to elect a super- 
intendent of public instruction who “shall report to the general 
assembly for its consideration within thirty days after his elec- 
tion a plan for a uniform system of free public schools.” 
There were a dozen or more applicants for the position, but 
Rev. W. H. Ruffner, who was ably supported by General 
Robert E. Lee and other prominent Virginians, was unani- 
mously elected March 2, 1870. Upon request Ruffner had al- 
ready outlined a plan for a system of schools, and now he was 
requested by the chairman of the house committee on schools 
to prepare a bill based on that plan. This he did and presented 
the bill to the assembly March 28. It was revised by Profes- 
sor John B. Minor, a prominent teacher of law in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and on April 26 the bill was placed before 
a joint meeting of the house and senate committees and re- 
ported without alteration. Later it was taken up separately 





10 House Jour. p. 53; Senate Jour., p. 72; the Dispatch, July 12, 1869. 
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by both houses and the process of enactment began. “Some 
changes were made for the better,” said Ruffner in his first 
report, “others for the worse. Great interest was manifested 
in the discussions, which were animated and courteous.” Un- 
der the leadership of Colonel Edmund Pendleton, in the sen- 
ate, and of Major Henderson M. Bell, in the house, both con- 
servatives, the bill became law July 11, 1870." 

The excellencies of the law are no less remarkable than 
the rapidity with which the bill was drawn and presented. In 
twenty-three days after qualifying as superintendent Ruffner 
had prepared and presented to the assembly a bill, which with 
only a few slight alterations, was readily enacted and which 
combined many features of a modern school system. How he 
was able in such a short time to do such an excellent and 
superior piece of work, now celebrated in Virginia’s educa- 
tional history, is interesting in the light of his father’s concern 
for popular education thirty years before. 

Sectionalism in education as in other interests in Virginia 
had arisen early and had grown rapidly. In the western 
counties there were but few slaves and a strong middle class 
was rapidly developing, while in the eastern counties ex- 
tremes between the aristocratic and the poorer classes were 
very pronounced. The contest between these two sections was 
ancient, antedating the American Revolution, and it was per- 
haps as keen in the matter of educational policies as in politics. 
It was the vote of the western counties which passed the fam- 
ous school law of 1796 and the law creating the Literary Fund 
in 1811, and the vote from this section later urged the use of 
the income of this fund for free school support. It was the in- 
terest of the western counties which in 1829 showed itself in an 
effort at further educational improvement. In the forties in- 
terest of the west in popular education showed itself in a series 
of conventions, one in Clarksburg (now West Virginia), one 
in Lexington, and one in Richmond. The Clarksburg meet- 
ing was held in September, 1841, and was attended by 130 dele- 
gates from the western and valley sections of the state as well 
as by educational leaders from Ohio and Pennsylvania, and a 
memorial favoring free schools was sent to the legislature. 


1 The Dispatch, March 3, 1870; Ruffner’s First Report. 
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The Richmond convention was intended to arouse an educa- 
tional interest in the eastern section. 

It was the convention at Lexington, however, which is sig- 
nificant for our purpose. This meeting was held in October, 
1841, and was attended by delegates from Augusta, Bath, and 
Rockbridge counties, and was presided over by Dr. Henry Ruff- 
ner, president of Washington College, now Washington and 
Lee University.12 Ruffner was the real leader of the conven- 
tion ; and at the request of the Kanawha Lyceum and the con- 
vention he presented to the legislature a plan which pointed out 
the defects of the school system of Virginia and suggested a 
remedy. The remedy which he suggested was the same which 
was finally applied in 1870. “There is but one effective rem- 
edy,” the plan declared, “a system of district schools, supported 
by a tax on property.” The plan which Ruffner recommended 
called for a property tax for school support to be levied and 
collected as other state revenue; a reorganization and better 
management of the school fund by which the schools could be 
partially supported; the weaker districts were to be encour- 
aged and strengthened by means of the Literary Fund, a prin- 
ciple now universally accepted as sound; a state board of 
education and a state superintendent were to have central 
supervision of the schools; and there were to be district sup- 
er -intendents, county superintendents, and local trustees. 
Normal schools were to be a part of the system. Attention 
was to be given to the education of girls and women; an edu- 
cational journal was to be established and supported; there 
were to be school libraries and museums; careful attention was 
to be given to the examination and certification of teachers, 
to school architecture, and to other details of an adequate 
school system. “The public schools must be good. They 
must be emphatically colleges for the people. If they are not 
good enough for the rich they will not be fit for the poor.” 

The does which Rev. W. H. Ruffner presented to the Vir- 


pr arian ¢ features to that cere by his father nearly thirty 
years before. It is not unlikely that the younger Ruffner had 





eJ Doc. 7, 1841-42. 
_ Tt is yee this same doctrine which the younger Ruffner constantly preach- 
ed in Virginia from 1870 to 1882 during his superintendency. 
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before him when he planned for the reorganization of the 
educational system of the state in 1870, the plan which his 
father worked out in 1841. Certainly it is evident that the 
earlier plan influenced the later. 

No serious objections were shown to the main features of 

the plan which Superintendent Ruffner offered, and as early 
as June 6 nearly half of the bill was agreed upon in the senate. 
But the question of mixed schools, which had perished in the 
convention, now appeared in the legislature and delayed an 
earlier enactment of the entire educational bill. A negro by 
the name of Mosely first opened the matter in the senate by 
moving to strike out the provision in the original bill, “That 
white and colored persons shall not be taught in the same 
school, but in separate schools, under the same general regu- 
lations as to management, usefulness and efficiency. 
As in the convention the negroes largely participated in the 
discussions, although it hardly appears that they were now so 
eager for mixed schools. They either did not thoroughly 
understand the provision or feared its passage would prevent 
negroes from teaching in their own schools. Mosely’s prop- 
osition was lost by a vote of six to twenty-three, only three 
white radicals and three negroes favoring it. The following 
day a white radical moved to substitute for the section pro- 
viding for separate schools the provision, “That separate 
schools may be established for white and colored persons,” 
but this was lost by a vote of three to twenty-seven.!4 

The bill passed the senate June 13 by a vote of three to 
twenty-three, two white radicals and one white conservative 
voting against it. Mosely was distressed and injured and 
sought to enter on the journal a solemn protest against the 

manifest injustice of declaring in favor of the continuance 
of caste and prejudice, sought to be made perpetual and en- 
grafted in the body of this important measure of legislation.” 
He felt compelled, in justice to himself, his race and his 
country, to enter his protest against “an infringement upon 
the spirit, if not the letter of the constitution of our state, 
prejudicial to the true interests of both races, inimical to the 








™ Senate Jour., pp. 483-484, 485, 489. The Dispatch and the Enquirer, June 
8 and 9, 1870. 
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theory of republican government, and subversive of good 
order, justice, harmony, and that kindly feeling which would 
rather be promoted and encouraged than destroyed by such 
class legislation.” Later when the question arose as to whether 
or not the protest should be entered, Mosely declared: “I really 
do think you have gone back on me. I was promised that if 
I would support that measure, we should have our rights. You 
said you would be liberal in all matters of future legislation.” 
A conservative member declared that if he had allowed him- 
self to be so influenced by such promises or consideration he 
was unworthy of a seat on the floor. The senate, by an al- 
most unanimous vote, refused to enter Mosely’s protest on 
the journal.15 

The same question of mixed schools appeared in the house 
of delegates and was disposed of in like manner. On June 
29, when the bill was up for consideration, a negro member 
moved to strike out the provision for separate schools for the 
children of the two races, but the motion was lost by a vote of 
nineteen to eighty. Two white men voted for the motion, and 
seven radicals, among them two negroes, voted against it. 
The following day a motion was made to amend one section 
by adding: “But it is especially provided that no distinction 
shall be made in the appointment of the school trustees pro- 
vided for in this section, on account of race or color.” The 
motion failed by a vote of thirty-five to fifty-one. The bill then 
went to its third reading and engrossment and on July 1 pass- 
ed the house by a vote of seventy-two to thirty-three. The 
senate concurred in a few slight changes suggested by the 
house and the bill was formally approved and became law July 
11, 1870.16 

For the first time in her history Virginia had a thorough- 
going and fairly adequate school law. The ante bellum 
system was universally regarded as inefficient and waste- 
ful, though a great service was doubtless rendered to in- 
digent boys and girls by the large Literary Fund and the 
liberal distribution of its income. But the legislation on the 





% Senate Jour., pp. 493-495, 499, 505, 507. The Dispatch and the Enquirer, 
June 14, 1870 

% House Jour., pp. 471, 541, 568, 602, 606-7, 610, 615. The Dispatch and the 
Enquirer, June 30, 1870. Senate Jour., pp. 582, 591. 
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subject of schools was permissive and the system had little 
direct central control and supervision; and barring the ap- 
plication of the capitation tax after 1851, the income from 
the Literary Fund was practically the only state support which 
the schools had. By the constitution of 1869 and the law of 
1870 Virginia was ready to launch a system of schools which 
began early to grow and which developed with astonishing 
rapidity. The law provided for state, county, and local super- 
vision ; schools were to be open free to all children of the state 
between the ages of five and twenty-one and were to continue 
for five months; separate schools for the two races were to 
be provided; the Literary Fund was to be reorganized and 
thoroughly secured; and school support was to consist of the 
income from this fund and a capitation tax of one dollar, a 
property tax of ten cents on every hundred dollars’ valuation, 
with provision for optional county and district property taxa- 
tion. 

The plan seemed excellent and adequate, but it was not 
without its obstacles. Strong sentiment favoring church 
schools, hostility among the well-to-do toward a public school 
system, and the element of charity which the poorer classes 
had seen in such a system, were some of the natural obstacles 
in the way of public education which persisted in Virginia 
after the war. Moreover, the state had not yet adjusted her 
forty-five million dollar six per cent. ante bellum debt, and 
the ravages of the war had prostrated her economic resources. 
Other difficulties which arose before the close of the recon- 
struction period will be noted in a discussion of the opera- 
tion of the schools during that time. 


[To BE CONTINUED] 








An Essay in Friendship: Madame de Stael’s 
English Triumph 


Ropert C. WaItTrorD 
University of Illinois 


“Of Madame in London there are some sketches in By- 
ron’s Letters, but more in the way of daubing than of painting, 
done too, not with philosophic permanent-colors, but with 
mere dandyic ochre and japan, which last were but indifferent- 
ly applied here.” So said Thomas Carlyle in 1832. Lord 
Byron’s letters and various recorded remarks of his still remain 
the chief source of information concerning Madame de Staél’s 
connection with English literary society. Next in importance, 
perhaps, is the volume of Memoirs of Sir James Mackintosh. 
Thereafter, one must glean frugally a note here and there 
from the biographical remains of Campbell, Rogers, Moore, 
Henry Crabb Robinson, John Murray, and other people less 
notable. Much of this material has been gathered in artistic 
fashion by Miss Doris Gunnell in an essay on “Madame de 
Staél en Angleterre,” which appeared in the “Revue dvhis- 
toire littéraire de la France” in 1913. But because Miss Gun- 
nell’s article treats only of Madame de Staél’s year in England, 
June, 1813, to May, 1814, and leaves uncultivated patches 
even in that small field, there is still much room for profitable 
inquiry concerning Madame de Staél’s relations with English 
literature of her own day. My purpose at this time is to men- 
tion a few of the important circumstances of Madame de 
Staél’s literary reputation in the British isles before she left 
London in May, 1814. 

In the nineteen years of her literary youth, from 1795, 
when the Gentleman’s Magazine published a condescending 
notice concerning the “Réflexions sur la paix” by the “acute 
and eloquent daughter of M. Neckar,” to the summer of 1814 
when the Gentleman’s Magazine warned its readers that there 
was then preparing for publication a critical analysis of Mad- 
ame de Staél’s work on Germany, at least a score of reviews 
of published books of Madame de Staél, in addition to other 
essays involving some mention of the lady, appeared in British 
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periodicals.' In the Edinburgh Review alone there were five 
critical essays upon works of Madame de Staél; of that num- 
ber, two were by Sir James Mackintosh, one was by Jeffrey 
himself, one by the Reverend Mr. Playfair, and one by the 
Reverend Sydney Smith. 

Even though Madame de Staél had known Edward Gibbon 
from her childhood and had spent five months in England in 
the spring and summer of 1793, gaining and losing again in 
the course of her visit the friendship of Fanny Burney, Syd- 
ney Smith’s review of her first novel, Delphine, in 1803, the 
year of its publication, may well be looked upon as the real 
starting point of Madame de Staél’s literary reputation in Eng- 
land. “This dismal trash,” he declared, “which has so nearly 
dislocated the jaws of every critic among us with gaping, has 
so alarmed Bonaparte that he has seized the whole impression, 
sent Madame de Staél out of Paris, and, for aught we know, 
sleeps in a night-cap of steel and dagger-proof blankets.” This 
opening sentence of the insular critic’s vigorous attack augured 
ill for the lady’s fame. 

In the next two years, nevertheless, Madame de Staél laid 
the foundations of lasting and valuable friendships with two 
influential men of English letters, Sir James Mackintosh and 
Henry Crabb Robinson. She brought her name to the attention 
of Mackintosh by translating into French his speech in defense 
of an emigré, M. Peltier. Crabb Robinson she met in January, 
1804, at Weimar. “She longs for a philosophical conversation 
with you,” wrote Béttiger in his note of introduction. Henry 
Crabb Robinson records in his diary his service to the French- 
woman in helping her to “a knowledge of the best German 
authors,” and notes that even then, long before her acquaint- 
ance with A. W. Schlegel, she looked upon the English mind 
as a natural medium between the German and the French. 
With his characteristic acerbity, Crabb Robinson found fault 
with Madame de Staél’s attitude toward German literature; 
especially he deprecated her failure to understand the author 





1Ore earlier English notice of Madame de Staél seems to have had no bearing 
upon the growth of her reputation. In August, 1789, the Critical Review (Vol. 
LXVIII, pp. 129-132), presented in three p a favorable account of a transla- 
tion of Madame de Staél’s Letters on the W s and Character of J. J. Rousseau. 








The lady’s style is mentioned as making her work “very entertaining,” but the 
greater part of the review is devoted to a discussion of the personal traits of 
Rousseau. 
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of “Werther,” and her romantic miscomprehension of Emanuel 
Kant. 

In 1805 and 1806, soon after her return from the first 
winter in Germany, Madame de Staél wrote her great novel, 
“Corinne.” The book was published in 1807 and immediately 
translated into English. Two long British reviews of “Cor- 
inne” made their appearance in that year, one in the Edin- 
burgh, of the French version, the other, in the Monthly Re- 
view, of the English “Corinna.” Both reviewers were in gen- 
eral favorable in their criticisms, although both found faults 
in the constructive technique of the story. The Rev. Mr. 
Playfair, in the Edinburgh, declared: “The blemishes are in- 
considerable compared with the general execution of the 
work, with the imagination, the feeling, the eloquence dis- 
played in it.” 

“Corinne” was a victory. Widely read, the new book killed 
the evil influence of “Delphine” and gave Madame de Staél no 
small fame in England as a romantic novelist. Better still, it 
won for her the admiring friendship of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh. A judge in Bombay, he did not read “Corinne” till the 
summer of 1808. But when he did read it, he found it very 
good. On June 18th he made this entry in his journal: “Fourth 
and fifth volumes of ‘Corinne.’ Farewell ‘Corinne!’ powerful 
and extraordinary book; full of faults so obvious as not to be 
werth enumerating ; but of which a single sentence has excited 
more feelings and exercised more reason than the most fault- 
less models of elegance.” 

Two other short quotations will help to show what in 1808 
was Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of Madame de Staél. In 
a letter to Mrs. John Taylor, a relative of William Taylor of 
Norwich, Mackintosh made this suggestive comment: 

“You will see in the wonderful ‘Corinne’ how the reaction 
drives Frenchmen of letters to a poetical religion; and Mr. 
Taylor,” he adds, “will tell you, that in Germany there are 
many symptoms of a mystical philosophy.” 

Another remark which Mackintosh made in the same year 
is slightly less profound. In writing of the depression of 


women enslaved in the seraglios of noble Persians, he de- 
clared: 
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“Among these millions of poor victims there must be some 
who might have risen to be a Miss Baillie or a Madame de 
Staél.” 

In 1810, when her reputation was pretty well established 
in England, began what Mr. Oliver Elton has called Jeffrey’s 
“blind dealings” with Madame de Staél. In an essay con- 
cerning a volume of letters of Madame du Deffand and an- 
other of letters of Mile. de Lespinasse, he reckons among the 
female correspondents of one of these ladies “Madame de 
Staél, so well known to most of our readers by her charming 
Memoirs.” Francis Jeffrey had fallen here into the common 
error of confusing Louise Germaine Necker, Baronne de 
Staél-Holstein with a lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Maine, 
Madame de Staal, who lived a century earlier and wrote sev- 
eral volumes of memoirs. Jeffrey’s next criticism of Madame 
de Staél’s work, the review of her treatise “De la littérature,” 
appeared in the Edinburgh Review for February, 1813. In 
the first forty-eight pages of the magazine, the critic presents 
Madame de Staél to his readers as a woman well worth know- 
ing. Her theory of Perfectibility, which she held in common 
with many social theorists of her time, Jeffrey does condemn, 
but her other theory, of the influence of climate upon the 
growth of national genius he does not disagree with so round- 
ly. The closing pages of the essay are devoted to remarks 
concerning her opinion of English poets, novelists, and phi- 
losophers,—remarks suited, if not intended, to rouse the read- 
er’s curiosity. 

That Madame de Staél was coming to England to publish 
a great book was well known in literary circles by the time of 
the appearance of Jeffrey’s review of the essay “On Liter- 
ature.” In 1810, as the reader doubtless has in mind, her 
work on Germany had been carried to the very edge of pub- 
lication and halted there. She got the manuscript past the 
censors and actually had ten thousand copies of the work 
printed at Lausanne. But the Emperor reversed the decision 
of his officers, and the Paris police destroyed the books. Now 
the rumor was that Madame de Staél was bringing to England 
the manuscript of her “De l’Allemagne.” Campbell, the im- 
pecunious poet, wrote a letter to Madame de Stael, at Berna- 
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dotte’s Swedish court, offering his services as translator of 
her book. In a letter in which she praised the poet’s “Pleas- 
ures of Hope,” and remarked that she intended to sail for 
England about the end of May, Madame de Staél courteously 
accepted his offer. And yet the English translation was finally 
made by Francis Hodgson. Nobody need wonder that, in 
spite of Madame de Staél’s continued praises of his poetry, 
Campbell vigorously condemned the “Germany.” 

Although Madame de Staél reached England early in June, 
she had some difficulty in arranging for the publication of her 
work, and it did not appear until November. Of the contract 
which she made with her publisher, Henry Crabb Robinson 
left record in his journal under date of July 11: 

“Called this morning on Madame de Staél at 3, George 
Street, Hanover Square. It is singular that, having in Ger- 
many assisted her as a student of philosophy, I should now 
render her service as a lawyer. Murray, the bookseller, was 
with her, and I assisted in drawing up the agreement for the 
forthcoming work on Germany, for which she is to receive 
1500 guineas.” 

Madame de Staél’s impending work was well advertised. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine for July had in its Literary In- 
telligencer a paragraph concerning Madame la Baronne de 
Staél’s interesting work, whose suppression has so long excited 
the curiosity of Europe. In the Edinburgh Review of the 
same month was a favorable criticism of Madame de Staél’s 
“Réflexion sur la suicide.” Her good friend, Sir James Mack- 
intosh, wrote the essay after a scheme which he pretty clearly 
indicated in a letter to his children in India: “I have reviewed 
her essay on Suicide in the last Edinburgh Review; it is not 
one of her best, and I have accordingly said more of the author 
and the subject than of the work.” He states in the review 
that the present publication is chiefly remarkable as an event 
in the life of the author. And he dilates upon the wanderings 
of Madame de Staél all over Europe because of the persecu- 
tions of Bonaparte. 

During the summer of 1813, Madame de Staél became ac- 
quainted with several great men in English politics and a few 
great men of English letters. Of the latter, some of the more 
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interesting were: Byron, Rogers, Moore, William Lisle 
Bowles, Southey, Monk Lewis, William Godwin, and Coler- 
idge. Byron she met almost immediately upon her arrival in 
England. At first, Madame de Staél and Lord Byron were 
continually at swords’ points. She compared him with Rous- 
seau and rebuked him for his immorality. He belittled her 
sufferings at the hands of Napoleon, and declared that her 
novels had a very immoral influence. To Thomas Moore, 
Byron wrote on July 8, 1813: 

“Rogers is out of town with Madame de Staél, who hath 
published an Essay against Suicide which, I presume, will 
make somebody shoot himself.” He records with relish five 
days later a reprimand which he received at the hands of the 
brilliant Frenchwoman: “The Staél last night attacked me 
most furiously—said I had ‘no right to make love’—that I had 
used X barbarously—that I had no feeling and was totally 
insensible to Ja belle passion and had been all my life.” 

Rogers, who was of the party at Lord Lansdowne’s man- 
sion at Bowood, was enjoying the new experience of having 
the friendship of the great lady. He made himself of use to 
Madame de Staél by making her acquainted with other Eng- 
lish literary people. To Moore, for instance, Rogers wrote 
on July 28: 

“*TIs Moore arrived?’ said Madame de Staél to me at din- 
ner last week. ‘I have a passion for his poetry.” She com- 
plains that she cannot understand Lord Byron’s; but I believe 
he has not been very attentive to her.” 

A month later, Moore received another important message 
from Madame de Staél, this time through a letter from Byron: 
“Stick to the East—the oracle, Staél, told me it was the only 
poetical policy.” 

Madame de Staél’s dictum concerning Bowles, the man of 
sonnets, is amusing: 


“TI see he is only a plain country clergyman, without tact, 
although a great poet.” 

Southey met Madame de Staél at Holland House early in 
the autumn and found her the most remarkable and the most 
interesting of his new acquaintances. That the influence of 
Madame de Staél’s sparkling wit upon Southey’s dry wit was 
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not temporary only is shown by the fact that an anecdote 
concerning her dexterity at epigram is recorded at some length 
in “The Doctor.” As for the lady, she liked Southey blindly, 
as she liked all English poets without reading them. “J’ai été 
charmée de Mr. Southey ;” she wrote to Murray. 

Southey, who seems to have been much impressed by 
Madame de Stael’s conversational brilliance, took Coleridge 
on the fourth of October to Madame de Staél’s drawing room 
“and left him there in the full springtide of his discourse.” 
Soon after this visit, Henry Crabb Robinson, who had in 
Germany heard Madame de Staél express her admiration for 
the poetry of Coleridge, asked her what she thought of the 
man. Her answer was: 

“He is great in monologue, but he has no idea of dialogue.” 

Crabb Robinson it was also who recorded an interesting 
meeting of Madame de Staél with her fellow-Perfectibilitarian, 
William Godwin. Oddly enough, the theoretical anarchist who 
created Caleb Williams did not make upon the sensible lady 
that favorable impression which most second-rate English au- 
thors make. The two quarreled about the English Civil War. 
She said to Lady Mackintosh, after Godwin was gone: “I am 
glad I have seen this man—it is curious to see how naturatly 
Jacobins become the advocates of tyrants.” 

Madame de Staél, in spite of her avowed preference for 
the company of men, was much liked by Englishwomen. “She 
is now received by all mankind; but that, indeed, she always 
was—all womankind, I should say ; with distinction and pleas- 
ure,” writes Madame d’Arblay, the proper Fanny Burney, on 
August 20, 1813. Maria Edgeworth, who shared with Madame 
de Staél and Lord Byron the distinction of being lionized by 
society in the winter of 1813-1814, had been an ardent admirer 
of the French novelist since the publication of “Corinne.” 
With Jare Austen, however, Madame de Staél could not 
sympathize. Sir James Mackintosh asked her opinion of one 
of Miss Austen’s novels, and Madame de Staél branded the 
book as “vulgaire.” Mrs. Inchbald, too, failed to suit her 
taste. The Blue-stockings, on the other hand, pleased Mad- 
ame de Staél. 

As soon as Sir James Mackintosh returned to London, in 
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the autumn of 1813, he became Madame de Staél’s chief social 
satellite. In October, Rogers recorded the presence of Mackin- 
tosh at Bowood. This visit Mackintosh himself characterized 
as a “brilliant but rather fatiguing week with a very distin- 
guished party.” Byron commented upon the friendship of 
Madame de Staél and Mackintosh as follows: “Madame de 
Staél used to extol him to the skies and was perfectly sincere in 
her admiration of him, which was not the case with all whom 
she praised. Mackintosh also praised her; but his is a mind 
that, as Moore writes, ‘rather loves to praise than blame.’” 
Mackintosh’s son, a not impartial biographer, declares that 
she looked for his colloquial powers wherever she went, and 
had almost persuaded herself that his presence was indispens- 
able to her complete enjoyment of society in England. Sir 
James himself left this record in his epistolary journal under 
date of September 4th: 

“On my return I found the whole fashionable world oc- 
cupied with Madame de Staél, whom [sic] you know was the 
authoress of ‘Corinne,’ and the most celebrated woman of this 
or, perhaps, of any age.” After an account of Madame de 
Staél’s misfortunes, her exile, and the destruction of the first 
edition of her book “De l’Allemagne,” the judge remarks com- 
placently en famille, “She treats me as the person whom she 
most delights to honour; I am ordered with her to dinner, as 
one orders beans and bacon; I have, in consequence, dined 
with her at the houses of almost all of the Cabinet Ministers.” 

A lawyer of no small note and an intimate of several men 
of letters, Sir James was in a position to patronize efficiently 
a woman whom he admired as he admired Madame de Staél. 
He was, as he said, almost constantly in her company in Eng- 
land. He overlooked no opportunity to put in a good word for 
her. And then, when Madame de Staél’s “Germany” did come 
out, Mackintosh, who had been praising the lady to all his 
friends, praised the book in the Edinburgh Review. His essay 
will be noticed below, but his own epistolary comment upon it 
may well be quoted in this context. He remarks that he had 
two reviews in the last number of the Edinburgh, Rogers and 
Madame de Staél. “They are both, especially the first, thought 
too panegyrical. I like the praise which I have bestowed on 
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Lord Byron and Thomas Moore. I am convinced of the just- 
ness of the praises given to Madame de Staél.” 

Madame de Staél’s “Germany” was published about 
the middle of November, 1813. It is significant that with 
the last of her manuscript for the printer Madame de 
Staél sent a note which began “Behold the preface—with 
corrections by Sir James!” The book had been zealous- 
ly prophesied, and 3500 copies were sold in the first 
six weeks. At least six reviews of the work appeared in the 
first three months, and all of the reviews were favorable. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine began in November a review borrowed 
from the Times, and continued it in December. William Tay- 
lor’s long digest of the “Germany” appeared in four parts in 
the December, January, April and June numbers of the Month- 
ly Review. Hazlitt’s essay entitled “Madame de Staél’s Account 
of German Philosophy and Literature” appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle on February 3 and February 17, 1814. 
The Scots Magazine published a laudatory review of the great 
book. Most important, both the Quarterly and the Edinburgh 
reviewed the “De l’Allemagne” carefully and at length in the 
spring of 1814. The critique in the Edinburgh Review was 
an extremely commendatory essay by Sir James Mackintosh. 

Thus Madame de Staél reached the height of her literary 
fame in England. Several factors contributed to her triumph. 
Her compendious work of course really was valuable and 
wonderful, even though most readers agree with the Quarterly 
Reviewer that “after the Second Book the shades of dialectic 
vapor deepen round us with tenfold horror.” It was widely 
read, although the sales fell off rapidly in the spring and 
Murray profited little by his bargain. Madame de Staél’s 
political misfortunes and her charming personality helped the 
sale of the book. One other influence which ought not to be 
forgotten by the inquirer who would discover the cause of 
Madame de Staél’s great if somewhat brief vogue in England 
is the friendship of Sir James Mackintosh. 

Sydney Smith condemned Delphine utterly in 1803. Of 
course the “Germany” was a far greater literary monument 
than “Delphine.” Nevertheless it is interesting to note the 
process by which Sydney Smith modified his opinion of 
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Madame de Staél. He wrote to Mr. John Allen on January 
18, 1814: 

“I hear great complaints of Mackintosh’s review of Mad- 
ame de Staél as too laudatory. Of this I cannot judge, as I 
have not read the original ; but the review itself is very splen- 
did.” 

Now the Reverend Sydney Smith was an intimate friend 
of Sir James Mackintosh, so intimate that Mackintosh habitu- 
ally called him the Cid. 

The longest and most thorough of the reviews of the “Ger- 
many” was that which William Taylor of Norwich, wrote for 
the Monthly Review. Although he found defects in the work, 
Taylor was careful to praise it and make it seem a good book 
to buy. It is a suggestive fact that Sir James Mackintosh was 
on friendly terms with the Taylors of Norwich, and more than 
once praised highly, in private correspondence, William’s crit- 
ical work. 

The Edinburgh Review was, of course, the most influential 
British critical periodical of the day. After Jeffrey had writ- 
ten his gentle judgment of the essay “On Literature,” Mack- 
intosh was the Edinburgh critic of Madame de Staél, and he 
did all that praise could do to induce the reading public to buy 
and read the “Germany.” Like the tired journalist of Mr. 
Simeon Strumsbly, we can do no better than quote: “an ardent 
susceptibility of every disinterested sentiment,—more especi- 
ally of every social affection,—blended by the power of im- 
agination with a passionate love of the beautiful, the grand 
and the good, is, under the name of enthusiasm the subject 
of the conclusion, the most eloquent part (if we perhaps ex- 
cept the incomparable chapter on ‘Conjugal Love’) of a work 
which, for variety of knowledge, flexibility of power, elevation 
of view, and comprehension of mind is unequaled among the 
works of women; and which, in the union of the graces of 
society and literature with the genius of philosophy, is not sur- 
passed by many among those of men.” 

In spite of her book, her fame, and her friends, Madame 
de Staél’s triumph was neither lasting nor absolute. A few 
British writers and thinkers refused to bend the knee. Ben- 
tham called the great lady of letters a “trumpery magpie” and 
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would not talk to her. Lord Holland made fun of her Ger- 
many. Sheridan and the Dandies made fun of the woman 
herself. Sir Walter Scott left record of his judgment in a 
letter written in December, 1813: 

“All Edinburgh has been on tiptoe to see Madame de Staél, 
but she is not likely to honour us with a visit, at which I can- 
not prevail on myself to be sorry; for as I tired of some of her 
works, I am afraid I should disgrace my taste by tiring of the 
authoress too.” 

In 1874, somebody dug up for Notes and Queries,? a letter 
written, he asserted, by an M. P. in 1813. Probably, since 
Madame de Staél spent the winter of 1812-1813 in Russia and 
Sweden, it was written in 1814. The letter is interesting here 
for the account which it gives of Madame de Staél at the 
height of her London glory: 

“Last winter there were two lions, or rather lionesses, pre- 
eminent,—Miss Edgeworth first, and then Mad. De Staél. The 
latter for a short time set the world in a blaze. All the Blues 
were frantic, the Berrys overwhelmed, and everybody attempt- 
ing to talk sentimental French. The rage has now a little 


} 


abated. 

“This extraordinary woman—and who that has felt ‘Co- 
rinne’ and ‘Delphine’ can help thinking her extraordinary ?— 
is not so ugly as I expected from the accounts we have heard. 
Her eyes are extremely good, her mouth bad, but she is one 
of the people who improve with age. She appears good- 
natured, careless of the society of ladies and openly showing 
her dislike of it, but fond of that of clever men, and thinking 
Sir J. Mackintosh the most agreeable man in England.” 





* Ser. 5, 1, 326. 











The North Carolina Fund for Internal 
Improvements 


WiiuiaM K. Boyp 


In North Carolina for a generation prior to 1835 there was 
constant complaint of economic depression. The cause most 
frequently assigned for this situation was the condition of 
trade and commerce, which prevented a free interchange of 
domestic products and so made the North Carolina farmer 
and merchant dependent on distant markets. An analysis of 
this situation reveals several contributing factors. 

Geographic influences were important. By topography the 
state is divided into three distinct sections. Extending from 
the coast inland about one hundred miles is an undulating, 
nearly level, plain, which embraces two-fifths of the state’s 
total area. Along the western border of this plain runs a 
granite ledge which marks the fall line of the eastern rivers; 
extending beyond for two hundred miles is a wide table land, 
rising from a low altitude in the east to 1,500 feet at the foot 
of the Blue Ridge. Further westward, between the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smokies, lies a mountain plateau. 

This sectionalism of nature was reinforced by racial and 
economic influences. The eastern belt was settled mainly by 
Englishmen from the other colonies, who sought better lands 
in the alluvial valleys of tide-water Carolina. Gradually an 
extensive agricultural life based on slave labor developed. 
The middle and western belts were colonized mainly by 
Scotch-Irish and Germans who migrated from Pennsylvania 
or from South Carolina. The slave system developed much 
more slowly than in the eastern belt. The manufacturing im- 
pulse was strongly in evidence. Hats were made of various 
materials. Hides were tanned, the state ranking fourth in 
the number of tanneries in 1810. Among other products were 
wagons and farm implements, for which iron was secured 
through bloomeries. The surplus grain was distilled, and 
North Carolina liquors were known far and wide in the South. 
Each family also had its own loom, wheel, and cards. In 1810 
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the value of textile products of North Carolina was greater 
than that of Massachusetts. Nor was the central belt unre- 
sponsive to the industrial revolution. One of the first cotton 
mills south of the Potomac was erected in 1813 near Lincoln- 
ton. In 1820 another was built in the neighborhood and also 
one at Rocky Mount, on the eastern fall line. The extension 
of cotton culture checked the growth of manufactures, but 
about 1830 the cotton movement had reached its maximum, 
and agitation of manufactures was begun. By 1840 there were 
twenty-five cotton factories in the state and the total capital 
invested in manufactures was $3,838,900. Commenting on 
this development Niles Register said, “The South is rapidly 
becoming independent in almost every branch of manufacture. 
There are in North Carolina alone, at this day, a greater num- 
ber of different kinds than ten years ago there were in the 
whole of the Southern States.” 

The mountain region, between the Blue Ridge and the 
Great Smokies, was in a more primitive condition than the 
other sections. Its development was interwoven with the 
removal of the Cherokee Indians, consummated by a series of 
treaties from 1777 to 1835. In 1791 the first county west of 
the Blue Ridge was organized ; by 1840 the number of counties 
was seven with a population of 40,913. The development was 
especially notable after 1826, the number of counties increasing 
from two to seven. 

The economic development of these distinct sections was 
checked by the conditions of transportation and trade. There 
was a dearth of markets within the state at which staples could 
be exchanged or the products of other states procured. This 
‘ondition is explained by the river systems. Of the larger 
rivers which reach the ocean, only the Cape Fear empties di- 
rectly into the Atlantic; but sand bars obstruct its mouth, and 
beyond these lies the southernmost part of Smith’s Island, 
known as Cape Fear, and Frying Pan Shoals. “Together they 
stand for warning and for woe; and together they catch the 
long majestic roll of the Atlantic as it sweeps through a thou- 
sand miles of grandeur and power from the Arctic towards the 





1 Coxe, Statement of Arts and Manufactures in the United States. 
2 Niles Register, May 2, 1840. 
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Gulf. It is the play ground of billows and tempests, the king- 
dom of silence and awe, disturbed by no sound save the sea- 
gull’s shriek and the breaker’s roar. Imagination cannot 
adorn it. Romance cannot hallow it. Local pride cannot 
soften it. There it stands today, bleak and threatening and 
pitiless.” Hence Wilmington never developed a trade com- 
mensurate with the resources of the southeastern part of the 
state. The other navigable rivers of the east, the Roanoke, 
the Tar, and the Neuse reach the ocean through Ocracoke In- 
let, which was too shallow to float any except small crafts, and 
the danger of wreckage was so great as to make the cost of 
lighterage and insurance very high. Consequently the im- 
portant trading centres of eastern Carolina were Petersburg 
and Norfolk, Virginia. Long distances and poor roads to 
these places helped to make prices high. Illustrative of the 
hardships imposed on commerce is a report to the legislature 
in 1827 by citizens of northeastern Carolina: “Your memorial- 
ists believe that the annual exports of the products of our 
country through Ocracoke were not over rated when estimated 
at five millions of dollars, requiring for their transportation 
and actually employing two hundred thousand tons of ship- 
ping. They find, from calculations carefully made and com- 
pared, that the charge on these vessels for lighterage and de- 
tention at the Swash, averages one dollar per ton, and amounts 
annually to two hundred thousand dollars; that the additional 
rate of insurance because of the risk of detention at the Swash 
averages three-quarters of one per cent. and amounts, on the 
exports and imports, to seventy-five thousand dollars, and on 
the vessels, to sixty thousand dollars per annum. This annual 
tax of three hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars upon the 
navigation of our section of the country, independently of the 
minor evils, the vexations and difficulties of which will readily 
be perceived, cannot but enhance the rate of freight or the cost 
of conveyance to market. The price of freight from Norfolk 
and Wilmington to the West Indies, is from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. less than from the ports dependent on Ocracoke 
Inlet; which difference on bulky articles, such as lumber, 
staves and shingles, amounts to thirty and forty per cent. of 





® Davis, Early Settlement of the Cape Fear (pamphlet). 
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their original value. The freight and charges on articles 
shipped coast wise for reshipment to their places of consump- 
tion, amount, on naval stores, to twenty-five per cent, on cot- 
ton, to between ten and fifteen per cent., and on staves, to 
fifty per cent. of their original value.’4 

However, the section which suffered most on account of 
its trade routes was the west, the region extending from the 
eastern fall line to the Tennessee boundary. The general 
course of its larger rivers is southeast, the Yadkin and 
Catawba flowing into South Carolina, while the swift moun- 
tain streams empty into the Tennessee or the Ohio. Trade 
routes therefore led to Charleston or Greenville, South Caro- 
lina, Knoxville, Tennessee, or even Philadelphia. The long 
journeys to these distant markets were made in schooner wag- 
ons. Whiskey, distilled from the surplus corn crop, was 
peddled on the way or exchanged for manufactured articles. 
The high cost of some of the necessities of life is illustrated 
by the price of salt, which was $1.50 per bushel in Iredell, a 
western county, about one dollar above the market price at 
tidewater. Worst of all, in case of shortage of crops in one 
section there was no good route by which staples could be 
imported from another part of the State or abroad, and actual 
suffering often ensued. Thus in 1826 a crop failure in eastern 
Carolina drove the price of corn to seven dollars, and that of 
flour to eight dollars, a barrel, and subscriptions for relief of 
the suffering people were opened. ‘Twenty years later a sim- 
ilar crop failure occurred in the western counties ; there was a 
plentiful harvest in the east, but no means of cheap and easy 
transportation. 

The conditions here outlined had an important bearing 
upon the conduct of business. Writing in 1819 Murphey said: 
“Having no commercial city in which the staples of our soil 
can be exchanged for foreign merchandise, our merchants 
purchase their goods and contract their debts in Charleston, 
Petersburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. Part 
of these debts are discharged by shipments of produce; the 





* Quoted from Rept. Bd. Int. Impr., 1833. 

5 Niles Register, Aug. 26, 1826. In 1825 Niles mentions that the grade of 
corn which sold for 44 or 46 cents per bushel in Baltimore broucht $1.23 in 
Wilmineton, and flour which brought $4.75 in Baltimore brought $8.00 in Raleigh. 
Niles, July 23, 1825. 
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balance in cash. Once in every year the State is literally 
drained of its money to pay debts abroad. Our Banks not 
being able to do as extensive business by bank credits as is 
done in large commercial cities, are compelled to issue and 
throw into circulation their notes to meet the demands of com- 
merce. These notes collected in immense numbers in other 
States are returned upon our banks for specie; and the banks 
are compelled not only to curtail their discounts and press 
their dealers, that they may call in their notes, but upon em- 
ergencies to suspend specie payment. The consequence is that 
their notes depreciate, and merchants having to take remit- 
tances to other States, sustain the most serious losses.’ 

Equally serious was the effect of trade conditions on the 
development of a public spirit. Separated from one another, 
the people of each section viewed all state problems from the 
angle of self-interest. Said the Board of Internal Improve- 
ments in 1833: “The citizens of the West are familiar with 
the laws, the institutions, the politics and the towns of Ten- 
nessee, of South Carolina and Georgia. A few of them have 
visited New York and other eastern cities; but the individual 
is rare who possesses any accurate information with respect to 
Wilmington or Newbern. On our northeastern border, Vir- 
ginia is much more extensively known to our citizens than 
the state which should be the object of their affection; and on 
the south, an extensive intercourse with Augusta, Savannah, 
and Charleston transfers to these towns the attachments which 
should centre at home. He who was wiser than man said, 
‘where our treasure is there will our heart be also.’ No one 
who reflects for a moment on these facts can be at a loss to dis- 
cover the source of the sectional feelings and jealousies which 
have so long distracted our public councils, and retarded our 
prosperity.” 

The remedy for the condition of trade and commerce above 
outlined seemed to be the development of home markets 
through such an improvement of all forms of transportation 
as would make possible the exchange of products between the 
various sections of the state. To accomplish this end there was 
need for better harbors, for the improvement of navigation 








®* Murphey, Memoir on Internal Improvements (1819), p. 6. 
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on the rivers, and for the construction of canals and roads to 
connect the various sections with each other. Two methods 
were available to bring to pass such a reform in commercial 
relations. One was that of private enterprise, the other the 
co-operation of state and private resources. Prior to 1815 
the former method alone was used, the extent of the state’s 
interest being to confer special privileges and property rights 
on corporations and companies.*? However, the burden of 
improving general conditions to any extent was too great for 
private enterprise, and in 1815 the policy of state aid was 
adopted. This policy had often been recommended; its adop- 
tion was due to a number of influences. Throughout the 
United States the close of the Second War with England was 
followed by an outburst of public spirit. Its best representa- 
tive in North Carolina was Archibald D. Murphey, whose re- 
ports on trade, education, and constitutional reform mark him 
as distinctively the genius of his age.8 Another favorable in- 
fluence was the decline of party strife with the collapse of the 
Federalist party. The condition of the finances was also im- 
portant. The inflation of the currency through the issue of 
state bank notes produced a spirit of speculation favorable 
to large enterprises, while the state’s revenue was increased 
by dividends and taxes from bank stock.® 

The steps in the evolution of the new policy were halting. 
There were no guides to be found in experience at home or 
precedent abroad. Yet the appropriations were, for that day, 
exceedingly liberal. The legislative committee on inland navi- 
gation recommended a comprehensive survey and the subscrip- 
tion to one-third of the stock of the Tar, the Neuse, and the 
Yadkin navigation companies, and also a similar subscription 
to a canal that would connect the Yadkin and the Cape Fear 
rivers. The proposal for a survey was readily adopted. Dis- 
cretion should have prevented appropriation for any other pur- 
pose until a report on the surveys had been made; but the de- 
mand for better trade conditions was so great that a subscrip- 

oa to 1815 there were » chartered by the legislature ten toll ‘roads, , twelve 
canal mpanies, and fifteen navigation ee See Morgan, State Aid to 
Tr maper’ ation in N. C. (N. C. Booklet, Jan., °11, ). 
See Hoyt (Ed.), Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, 2 vols. (State Historical 
Commission, Raleigh). 


* See Boyd, Currency and Banking in N. C., 1790-1836. (Hist. Papers of the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Series X.) 
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tion of $25,000 was authorized to the capital stock of the 
Roanoke Navigation Company, capitalized at $300,000, and 
$15,000 to that of the Cape Fear Navigation Company, capi- 
talized at $100,000.'° The next year $65,000 were subscribed 
to the stock of other companies as follows : $6,000 to the Neuse 
River Navigation Company, chartered in 1812 with a capital 
of $50,000; $8,000 to the Tar River Navigation Company, a 
new corporation with authorized capital of $75,000; $25,000 
to the Yadkin Navigation Company, newly chartered with an 
authorized capital of $250,000, and $20,000 to the Lumber 
River Canal Company, also a new corporation with a capital 
of $200,000, to connect the Yadkin and Cape Fear Rivers.!! 
Later, in 1818, $5,000 was subscribed to the stock of the Roa- 
noke and Pamptico Canal Company, organized with a capital 
of $150,000, to connect the Roanoke and Pamptico rivers, and 
$2,500 to the Club Foot and Harlowe’s Creek Canal, char- 
tered in 1813, to connect Neuse River with Newport River, 
so affording an outlet to the sea.'2 Thus a comprehensive 
policy for the improvement of river navigation was adopted. 
The appropriations for the improvement of the Roanoke, the 
Tar, the Neuse, the Cape Fear, the connection of the Roanoke 
and the Pamptico, and the construction of the Club Foot and 
Harlowe’s Creek Canal were designed to benefit eastern North 
Carolina, while the appropriations for the Catawba, the Yad- 
kin, and the connection of the Yadkin and the upper Cape 
Fear were planned to develop the west and to encourage inter- 
sectional relations. Of the total subscribed, 61,500 went to 
eastern, and $51,000 to western projects. Considering the 
condition of the public finances the appropriations were lib- 
eral, the state’s income approximated $135,000, and the ex- 
penditures $130,000 per annum. It was expected that the 
subscriptions would be paid with loans secured from the banks, 
but the meagre reports of the Treasurer and the Comptroller 
do not make clear the method by which they were paid. 
During the next few years additional appropriations were 
made for the above and also for other public works. The 
largest amount again went to the east, as follows: for the im- 








7 Jaws, 1815, ch. 13, 14. 
1 Jaws, 1816, ch. 16, 23, 25, 36. 
12 Laws, 1818, ch. 41, 50. 
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provement of the Cape Fear River below Wilmington, 
$39,730.16 were spent; for the Plymouth Turnpike, connecting 
Plymouth and Hyde County, $2,500 were appropriated; also 
$300 was authorized for a road from Columbia to Gumneck, 
25,000 for additional stock in the Cape Fear Navigation 
Company, and $12,500 to stock in the Club Foot and Har- 
lowe’s Creek Canal. Loans to the latter amounting to $18,000 
were also made.’* For the development of the west $2,548 
were spent on the improvement of Broad River, since South 
Carolina undertook to improve the portion of the stream in 
that state. Most significant were appropriations for roads in 
the mountain region, which developed rapidly after 1819, the 
sum of $10,752 being authorized. The mountain roads so 
favored were as follows: Wilkes County to the Tennessee 
line (two roads) $5,000; Old Fort to Asheville, $1,5000; 
Wilkesboro to Iredell, $500; Rutherfordton to Asheville, 
$2,452; Jefferson to the Tennessee line, $300; Saluda Gap to 
Tennessee, $500; Huntsville, Surry County, to the Virginia 
line, $500.'4 

For the success of the new policy two things were evidently 
necessary,—the establishment of a permanent source of reve- 
nue for state aid from which subscriptions could be made, and 
a supervisory board or commission to direct and guide the 
state’s policy. In 1817 and again in 1818 the creation of such 
a revenue and of a board to administer it was recommended, 
but not until 1819, after a favorable report by Hamilton Ful- 
ton, the surveyor appointed under the act of 1815, was the 
recommendation carried out. Then were provided the Fund 
for Internal Improvements and the Board of Internal Im- 
provements.!5 

Two sources of revenue were set aside for the Fund for 
Internal Improvements. First was the Cherokee lands, con- 
sisting of approximately one million acres in the mountain 
region, to which the Indian titles had been extinguished by 
the federal treaties of 1819. These lands were now opened to 
settlers. Commissioners were appointed to survey and di- 











3 Laws, 1823, ch. 16, 17; 1821, ch. 37; 1824, ch. 25, 34; Rept. Board of Int. 
Imp., 1833. 

 Faws, 1820, ch. 34, 37, 60; 1821, ch. 24; 1822, ch. 35; 1823, ch. 23, 26; 
1824, ch. 25, 27, 38, 39; 1825; ch. 34; 1826, ch. 25. 


Laws, 1819, ch. 2. 
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vide them into four classes, which should sell respectively for 
four, three, two dollars, and fifty cents to two dollars per 
acre. One eighth was required of purchasers as first payment, 
notes being taken for the balance, redeemable in four annual 
installments. 

The second source of revenue for internal improvement 
was stock held by the state in the banks of Newbern and the 
Cape Fear, 1304 shares in the former and 1250 in the latter; 
each bank was paying in 1819 dividends of seven per cent. 
The state was also to receive stock in each company aided 
equivalent to the amount of money subscribed, and dividends 
were to be deposited with the State Treasurer. 

For the administration of the Fund the Board of Internal 
Improvements was created. It consisted of six commissioners, 
one for each of the judicial districts, elected by the legisla- 
ture, with the governor as member ex officio. It had authority 
to appoint engineers, to make subscriptions to public works 
authorized by the legislature, to report to the legislature “the 
exact state of the Fund for Internal Improvement; the prog- 
ress, condition, and net income of all public works under their 
charge; the surveys, plans, estimated expense of such new 
works as they may recommend to the patronage of the Gen- 
eral Assembly together with such other important information 
as they may have it in their power to collect or in relation to 
the objects comitted to their trust.” In 1824 membership of 
the Board was reduced to the Governor and three directors 
elected by the legislature, and in 1831 to three members the 
Governor, the State Treasurer, and one elected member.?® 

The growth of the Fund for Internal Improvements had 
peculiar difficulties. First of all the accounts rendered by the 
Board of Internal Improvements and by the State Treasurer 
when the income of the Fund was investigated by the legisla- 
ture in 1823, differed. With the report of the Board as the 
basis, the income of the Fund from 1819 to 1823 was as fol- 
lows: from Cherokee Lands, $110,217.70%4, of which $39,560 
was cash, the remainder notes due from purchasers; from the 
bank stock, $27,870, and appropriation before the board was 
organized, $6,284.06; total, $144,351.7614. Expenditures had 








16 Laws, 1824, ch. 5; 1831, ch. 21. 
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been $60,879.11, leaving a balance of $70,657.06% in notes 
and $12,815.59 in cash. However, Treasurer Haywood re- 
ported that the income from land sales was $108,970.19%4, or 
$1,247 less than the estimate of the Board, and that the bal- 
ance due the Fund was $17,361.38%4, while that claimed by the 
Board was $12,815.59. In the adjustment of accounts the 
lower cash balance of the Board was accepted, while the 
amount due from Cherokee notes was entered as $87,111.58. 
For the following three years the Fund prospered ; the cash in- 
come from 1824 to 1827 amounted to $118,269.70, expend- 
itures were $109,265.521%4, and the cash balance was $21,- 
675.1614. But in November, 1827, a defalcation by the recent- 
ly deceased Treasurer, John Haywood, was disclosed. Of 
the total deficiency of $69,377.34 in his accounts, $22,195.157% 
were charged to the Fund for Internal Improvements.!7 

The most serious check to the growth of the Fund, how- 
ever, was the decline of the dividends from bank stock. In 
June, 1827, the dividends of the Bank of New Bern dropped 
from 4 per cent semi-annually to 3%, in December to 3, in 
December, 1828, to 2; in 1830 no dividends were declared. 
One of 3 per cent. was yielded in 1831, but thereafter none 
until the stock dividends on liquidation. In 1828 the Bank of 
Cape Fear reduced its dividend from 3% per cent. semi-an- 
nually to 2 per cent., passed one dividend in 1830, and all after 
January, 1831, until reorganization in 1835. This policy of 
the banks meant a decline of approximately $8,000 per annum 
during the years of reduced dividends and a total loss of 
$18,000 per annum when dividends were suspended. Thus, 
while the annual income from 1824 to 1827 averaged $27,- 
019.93, during the succeeding four years the average income 
was $11,114.42 and in 1832-33, when no dividends were paid, 
the average income was only $2,029.98.18 

Another cause of the decline of the Fund was the difficulty 
in collecting the notes due on Cherokee land sales. The total 
amount of notes taken at the sales of 1819, 1821, and 1822 
was $110,117.70%4, and the amount uncollected in 1823 was 
$87,111,56%. Prior to 1829 the collections varied from 





™ Reports of the Treasurer and Board of Internal Improvements, passim; Re- 
port of the Committee on the Treasury, 1827. : 
18 Boyd, Currency and Banking in N. C., passim. 
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$6,000 to $15,000 per annum; thereafter they declined, drop- 
ping to $1,835.17 in 1835, the amount of bonds still uncollected 
in 1833 being $49,332.67. One cause of this delinquency was 
the financial depression which pervaded the state after 1828. 
In 1834 the Treasurer was authorized to bring suit for the 
collection of the notes due and unpaid, and similar action was 
taken in later years, notably, in 1842, but all delinquencies were 
never settled. No comprehensive report on Cherokee lands 
was ever made. 

The expenditures for Internal Improvement from the in- 
itiation of the policy to 1836 inclusive were $291,865.62. How- 
ever, of this amount only $205,388.8814 was from the Fund, 
the balance being derived from the general revenue of the 
state. The projects and the amounts appropriated to each 
were as follows: 


eee OTE ST Para : $67,808.26 
Stock SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Roanoke Navigation Co. ..........ccscece. $50,000 
Cape Fear Navigation Co. .....ccccccccsees 40,000 
RE PORVOO. os ccccccccccescs a 25,000 
py ge eh ae 1,200 
Neuse River Navigation Co. .............. 1,800 
North Carolina Catawba Co. ............4. 2,400 
Club Foot and Harlowe’s Creek Canal..... 15,000 
PINS RUNUIEND co cccddccckcnvsscdoues 5,000 
PEE WUE sob cd cbcccescdscrsade< 2,500 
$142,900 
Direct APPROPRIATIONS 
re : $ 2,548 
PE cL uahu Coes tNaGer cysecsuewnsbc 39,730.16 
I i oak ens ines caewee sees 427.20 
EEE. Wubi kasddebeWkeks cine svenceas 16,452.00 
$59,157.36 
LOANS 
Club Foot and Harlowe’s Creek Canal..... 18,000 
Old Fort and Asheville Road.............. 2,000 
Tennessee River Turnpike ................ 2,000 
$22,000.00 
MEL Aas SW hah G 6 bins 35h dea es eas $291,865.62 


® Rept. Bd. Int. Imp., passim, especially that of 1833. ‘ 
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As paying investments or as successful improvements, 
these appropriations were a failure. Only three of them yield- 
ed any dividends; these were the Roanoke Navigation Com- 
pany which declared a dividend of 1% per cent. in 1831 and 
1833, the Cape Fear Navigation Company ten dividends aver- 
aging 4%4 per cent., and the Buncombe Turnpike averaging 
3.9 per cent. to 1836. To all practical purposes the Yadkin 
Navigation Co., the Neuse Navigation Company and the 
North Carolina Catawba Company were, by 1833, unsuccess- 
ful and the State’s investment in them a complete failure. 
The Club Foot and Harlowe’s Creek Canal was reported to 
be “productive of some benefit,” but in 1834 work on it was 
suspended. Of the direct appropriations to rivers, that to the 
Cape Fear was alone profitable, the construction of jetties and 
dredging helping navigation considerably. The appropriations 
to roads were “clearly beneficial to the interest of that part 
of the community intended to be benefited thereby.””° 

Two facts explain the failure of this early policy toward 
internal improvements. The amount of work undertaken was 
too great for the available revenue, and there was a distinct 

‘+k of experience and skill on the part of those directing the 
enterprises. Said the report of the Board of Internal Im- 
provement in 1833: 


“When attention was first called to the improvement of our internal 

ndition, by a distinguished son of North Carolina, the public mind 
was seized and carried away by an amiable enthusiasm on a subject 
which promised happy results—our citizens and the Legislature were 
disposed to contribute freely to accomplish objects important to the 
rosperity of the State, and beneficial to the individual contributors. 
But, unfortunately for the success of our attempts, we had no ex- 

rience to guide our efforts or to limit our expectations within proper 

inds. Excited to action by the brilliant success of similar attempts 
elsewhere, and the splendid results which were anticipated from the 
accomplishment of the projected improvements, many were under- 
taken without due examination. In some instances a wild spirit, which 
was generated by the circumstances of the times, diverted the funds 
from a proper direction; and the attempt in other instances to gratify 
local feelings and interests, by commencing operations at many differ- 
ent points, rendered the whole utterly useless, because none could be 
completed. These and other circumstances contribute to disappoint 


® Report Board of Int. Imp., 1833. 
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expectations, perhaps too sanguine, and produced doubts of the suc- 
cess of any attempts at internal improvement in our State. . . 
“The science of engineering was at that time little understood, 
and no individual could be obtained competent to direct our operations. 
The politicians who devised the plans undertook the execution of the 
work and with a fund not larger than some of our citizens have em- 
ployed profitably on their own farms; improvements were commenced 
simultaneously at the sources of all the principal rivers of the State. 
This system was persevered in until, . . . about $50,000 were lost 
to the Treasury. The public, disappointed by the results of the ex- 
penditure, became discouraged and improvement was abandoned.” 


The most significant fact in the policy of internal improve- 
ment was that in spite of its failures there arose a demand 
for larger state aid. In this the Board of Internal Improve- 
ments took the Jead, recommending in 1821 that the state 
borrow $500,000 to be spent in the improvement of transporta- 
tion. In 1825 and again in 1830 the recommendation was re- 
peated, and in 1833 the amount recommended was $6,000,000. 
The desire for larger expenditures was not limited to the 
Board. In the later twenties it took the form of a genuinely 
popular movement. One basis for this popular demand was 
the rise of a new form of transportation, the railway, for the 
development of which private capital was not sufficient. The 
most notable expression of the new sentiment was the “Num- 
bers of Carlton,” published in 1825 by Dr. Joseph Caldwell, 
President of the University, urging the advantages of rail- 
roads. 

Popular interest was also expressed in a large number of 
public meetings. In January, 1829, at a meeting in Raleigh a 
definite organization was perfected by the friends of internal 
improvements; a central committee was appointed, and also 
local committees, in each county of the state to carry on the ag- 
itation. The climax in the agitation was reached in 1833 when 
delegates from forty-eight counties met at Raleigh and adopted 
a memorial to the legislature asking for state aid to various 
enterprises, amounting to $5,000,000. 

The agitation produced no immediate result, the principal 
reason being the conflict between the east and the west which 
was at fever heat from 1830 to 1835. By 1830 the counties 
west of Raleigh had outstripped those to the east in popula- 
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tion; yet, because representation was apportioned equally 
among the counties, the east, with a larger number of counties, 
had a larger representation in the legislature and controlled 
legislation. Consequently there was a demand for constitu- 
tional reform with especial attention to the matter of repre- 
sentation, championed by the west and opposed by the east.?1 
This issue was so acute that it obstructed all other questions. 
Therefore the memorial of the internal improvement conven- 
tion of 1833 received no response from the legislature. A 
wave of protest then swept the state. Prominent leaders and 
newspapers in the east as well as the west condemned the leg- 
islature for its failure to heed the popular demand. It was 
also evident that the matter of representation must be settled 
before economic problems could be impartially considered. 
Hence the immediate outcome of the agitation for internal im- 
provements was to strengthen the sentiment for constitutional 
reform. After that issue was adjusted by the constitutional 
convention of 1835, a new chapter opens in the history of 
state aid. 

However, new means of financing public works had to be 
found for in 1835 the income of the fund for Internal Improve- 
ments was only $14,736. This difficulty was overcome by the 
distribution of the federal surplus revenue among the states. 
Two other problems, however, had to be solved with the sur- 
plus revenue. One was the obligations due by the state treasury. 
For several years prior to 1836 expenses had exceeded the 
revenue, diminishing the balance accumulated during years of 
frugality. In 1836 $375,000 of a subscription by the state to the 
newly organized Bank of the State of North Carolina fell due, 
but the amount in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal 
year was $56,896, the estimated revenue was around $200,000, 
and the normal expenditure approximately the same. To 
meet the crisis the Treasurer was authorized to issue “certifi- 
cates binding the state for the payment of the money purport- 
ing to be due thereon, to the amount of four hundred thousand 
dollars, and no more,” bearing interest at 5 per cent., redeem- 
able in 1860, secured by the state’s stock in the Bank of the 


2 See Boyd, Antecedents of the North Carolina Convention of 1835 (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, Jan. and April, 1910). 
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State of North Carolina. The certificates were accordingly 
issued ; they were disposed of in two subscriptions, one by the 
University of North Carolina amounting to $100,000, the 
other of $300,000 being made by no less an authority than the 
Treasurer of the United States. It was felt by many that 
something should be done to liquidate this debt, at least to pro- 
vide for its ultimate payment. 

The other problem which made a demand on the surplus 
revenue was the need of increasing the Literary Fund. This 
was an endowment created in 1825 for the support of public 
schools.22. It had been slowly growing year by year, but its 
income was not yet large enough to finance a system of schools. 
There was a strong feeling that this Fund should benefit by 
the surplus revenue, as well as the obligations of the treasury 
and the cause of internal improvements. 

The adjustment of these various public interests was work- 
ed out by a political compromise. A new party, the Whig, had 
come into existence. It championed all causes of progress. 
On the other hand the Democrats were conservative and op- 
posed any extravagance whatever. In the legislature of 1836 
a joint committee of both houses, whose chairman was Wil- 
liam A. Graham, Whig, recommended that $900,000 be ap- 
propriated to the Literary Fund and the remainder to internal 
improvement. Here was an excellent example of the Whig 
program of progress; the state debt should be allowed to run 
its course, while the entire fund from the surplus should be 
devoted to economic and social needs. The opposition, led by 
William H. Haywood, Democrat, proposed that all the special 
funds held by the state except the bonds given from the sale of 
Cherokee lands should be lumped together for four purposes: 
the redemption of the state debt, increase of the Literary Fund 
and Fund for Internal Improvement, the drainage of the 
swamp lands, and the construction of railways. Thus the 
Whig program of progress was linked with the Democratic 
policy of economy by providing for the extinction of the state 
debt. The principle rather than the details of Mr. Haywood’s 
report was adopted. Accordingly $300,000 of the surplus 





= Boyd, The Finances of the N. C. Literary Fund (South Atlantic Quarterly, 
July and October, 1914). 
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revenue was applied to the redemption of the certificates held 
by the Treasurer of the United States, and $100,000 of stock 
in the new Bank of the State of North Carolina was ex- 
changed for the certificates purchased by the University. Of 
the remainder, $500,000 was appropriated to the Literary Fund 
with the provision that $300,000 be invested in stock of the 
Bank of the Cape Fear and $200,000 be used in the drainage 
of the swamp lands; $100,000 were appropriated for the cur- 
rent expenses of the government, and the remaining $533,- 
757.39 were appropriated to the Fund for Internal Improve- 
ment.?% 

By one of those paradoxes of fate, just as a new day open- 
ed for the cause of internal improvements, the Fund for In- 
ternal Improvements and the Board of Internal Improvements 
lost their relative importance. For the legislature of 1836 
directed that $600,000 of the Fund be subscribed to the 
stock of the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad and also direct- 
ed that the dividends from this and all other stock held by the 
state in railroads, should be applied to the Literary Fund.” 
The railway stock was therefore reckoned one of the securities 
of that Fund and the assets of the Fund for Internal Improve- 
ments remained the same as before the distribution of the 
surplus. By 1847 there was in the treasury to the credit of 
the Fund $75,839.84. On account of a serious strain on the 
general revenue of the state, it was transferred to the fund 
for general expenses, and all securities and sources of revenue 
were appropriated to the general need and Treasury.25 How- 
ever, the Board of Internal Improvements, which was reor- 
ganized in 1836 to consist of the Governor, the State Treasurer 
and one other member appointed by the Governor, continued 
to exist as a rather formal, perfunctory body, with a few duties. 
The expenditures for public works were directed by the legis- 
lature, and reports on their efficiency consisted mainly of re- 
ports of the directors of the companies. 





=} Revised Statutes (1836), ch. 61. 
% Ibid. 
™ Laws, 1846, ch. 8. 








Pre-Raphaelitism and its Literary Relations 


BENJAMIN BRaw_ey, A. M. (HARVARD) 


One of the noteworthy phenomena of the history of liter- 
ature is the tendency of certain forms or impulses to come into 
existence, to rise to a height, and then to decline just as in- 
evitably as they ever rose. So much is this the case that 
within recent years it has sometimes been the fashion to trace 
an analogy between the development of works of art and the 
evolution of biological forms. A case in point is the history 
of the drama. Beginning as a germ still early in the Middle 
Ages, the type gradually rose through the shackles of morality 
and interlude until in all the glory of its fullness it represented 
the aspiration, the patriotism, and the bravado of the age of 
Elizabeth. Then in a few years the subject-matter became 
sensational, the craftsmanship less firm, and generally the form 
decayed. All that was needed by 1642 was the holding of the 
obsequies, and the Puritans have been severely criticised for 
what after all was an act of charity. With not quite the same 
show of reason the novel might be adduced as another example 
of literary ebb and flow. This form developed in the eigh- 
teenth century in response to the strange mixture of material- 
ism and sentimentalism in the period, and, nurtured by the 
strong hand of Fielding and the careful touch of Jane Austen, 
passed on to its climax in the work of Scott. It still flourishes; 
but in all likelihood the historian of the future will show how 
decadence really germinated in the satire of the great masters, 
Dickens and Thackeray, and how it further developed in the 
analysis of George Eliot and the psychologizing of Meredith 
until it went to seed in the impressionism of Mr. James, the 
preaching of Mrs. Ward, and the naturalism of Mr. Hardy. 
Any work of art begins to decline when it ceases merely to 
express, and begins to upbraid or to analyze or to teach. 

Along some such lines as these it will be the aim of the 
following pages to sketch briefly the later history of another 
phenomenon in English literature—the Romantic impulse. The 
discussion will find its center in the aims and characteristics 
of the Pre-Raphaelite school; but an attempt will be made to 
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show that after all Pre-Raphaelitism was only an esoteric re- 
vival of the Romantic spirit, and, on the principle that all re- 
vivals are but faint reminders of the originals, that it merely 
set forth in new dress old figures that over half a century 
before had given to the world the freshness and the vigor, 
the love and the faith of youth. 

At the outset it is necessary to recall the essential char- 
acteristics of Romanticism, and a brief review of the leading 
traits will probably be pardoned. It will be remembered that 
the outstanding qualities of the “Lyrical Ballads” were a cer- 
tain emphasis on Nature in the contributions of Wordsworth, 
and the note of Mysticism in Coleridge’s great poem. In 
addition we may remark in the progress of the movement the 
important related elements of Revolt, as seen in the poetical 
theory of Wordsworth and in the spirit of Shelley and Byron; 
of Individualism, as seen in the work of almost anyone of the 
new poets, but especially in Byron and Shelley; of Sensuous- 
ness, most noticeable in the work of Keats; and of Mediaeval- 
ism, closely associated with Mysticism of course, represented 
primarily by Scott. 

When now we turn to Pre-Raphaelitism, we find that it 
too, like Romanticism, was characterized primarily by a spirit 
of revolt. Byron and Shelley had come again. “Back to 
Nature” was again the shibboleth. The Pre-Raphaelites felt 
that English painting had degenerated into a sort of art “char- 
acterized by conventional optimism and trivial humor,” and 
they determined to make a change. A bold forerunner had 
been J. M. W. Turner, the pictures of whose last period, such 
as “Peace: Burial at Sea of the Body of Sir David Wilkie,” 
with its black sails and lurid sky, “Venice,” with its blue sky 
and broad luminous spaces, and “The Slave Ship,” with its 
riot of color, possessed some striking affinity to the ideas later 
formulated by the Brotherhood. Ford Madox Brown also 
helped. He it was who in 1843 in a contest in designing for the 
decoration of the new Houses of Parliament, presented draw- 
ings altogether unconventional in manner. Among the Pre- 
Raphaelites themselves it was a cardinal tenet that each man 
was to maintain a proud and lofty disregard of contemporary 
opinion. In poetry this revolutionary spirit is best expressed 
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in the “Songs before Sunrise” of one of their later disciples. 
When decrying conventional religion Swinburne is positively 
blasphemous. In “Before a Crucifix” we read: 


This dead God here against my face 
Hath help for no man; who hath seen 
The good works of it, or such grace 
As thy grace in it, Nazarene, 
As that from thy live lips which ran 
For man’s sake, O thou son of man? 


The same note recurs in the “Hymn of Man”: 


Thou art judged, O judge, and the sentence is gone forth against thee, 
O God, 

Thy slave that slept is awake; thy slave but slept for a span; 

Yea, man thy slave shall unmake thee, who made thee lord over man. 

For his face is set to the east, his feet on the past and its dead; 

The sun re-arisen is his priest, and the heat thereof hallows his head. 

His eyes take part in the morning; his spirit outsounding the sea 

Asks no more witness or warning from temple or tripod or tree. 


On its more positive side Pre-Raphaelitism believed in 
absolute sincerity in art. This was the point primarily em- 
phasized in Ruskin’s definition: “Pre-Raphaelitism has but 
one principle, that of absolute, uncompromising truth in all 
that it does, obtained by working everything, down to the most 
minute detail, from nature, and from nature only.” The 
members of the school wished to emphasize independence in 
expression, and accordingly they wished to go back to the 
time before Raphael, when a great and dominating tradition 
was not at work. In a way they were stern realists. There 
was to be no idealizing of a subject. Once a model was se- 
lected, it was to be followed in every detail. 

Such was the general principle. In actual practice the 
Pre-Raphaelites became known as a group of people who gave 
an extraordinary amount of attention to detail and coloring. 
They brought the method over into literature, and abundant 
illustrations of tall and lovely ladies or delicately carved im- 
ageries may be cited from their work. In Rossetti the best 
case in point is of course “The Blessed Damozel ;” but we pass 
by this well known poem for illustrations from “The Portrait” 
and “Jenny”: 
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In painting her I shrined her face 
"Mid mystic trees, where light falls in 

Hardly at all. 

A deep dim wood; and there she stands 
As in that wood that day: for so 

Was the still movement of her hands 
And such the pure line’s gracious flow. 


Why, Jenny, as I watch you there,— 
For all your wealth of loosened hair, 
Your silk ungirdled and unlac’d 

And warm sweets open to the waist, 
All golden in the lamplight’s gleam,— 
You know not what a book you seem. 


Christina Rossetti writes with similar effect in “A Birthday”: 


Raise me a dais of silk and down; 
Hang it with vair and purple dyes; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates, 
And peacocks with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grapes, 
In leaves and silver fleur-de-lys; 
Because the birthday of my life 
Is come, my love is come to me. 


The principle is persistent in such early work of Morris as 


“The Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems.” 


Moon” 


In its emphasis on sincerity, however, Pre-Raphaelitism 
did more than attempt to get its detail perfect. It attempted 
artistically to seize upon 
the Middle Ages. 


ism. 





In Hunt’s picture, 


There was a lady lived in a hall, 
Large of her eyes, and slim and tall, 
And ever she sung from noon to noon, 
Two red roses across the moon. 


“gorgeous and solemn” (to use the words of the artist him- 


In the title 
poem, for instance, we read such phrases as “She threw her 
wet hair backward from her brow;” “Held out my long hand 
up against the blue ;” “She would not speak another word, but 
stood Turned sideways.” In “Two Red Roses across the 
we are told 


the mysticism so characteristic of 
There was frequent emphasis on symbol- 
“The Scapegoat,” a lone goat stands 
feebly beside the Dead Sea, perishing. The mountains are 
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self) ; the sky has the brilliancy and preciousness of jewels; 
and in the foreground are decayed trees and broken branches 
brought down by the rivers feeding the lake. The conception 
is a powerful one, and we are not astonished when Hunt tells 
us that the painting is “symbolic of the Christian Church, 
teaching the apostles and their followers submission and pati- 
ence under affliction.” In Christina Rossetti this mysticism 
takes on a decided tinge of otherworldliness. Her thought is 
little on the things of this world except as they represent a 
better. She asks for “the lowest place” before God, and 
writes of “Sweet Death.” She has a fondness for biblical 
phrase and finds in the Scriptures many titles for her poems: 
“The Love of Christ which Passeth Knowledge,” “A Bruised 
Reed shall He Not Break,” “Consider the Lilies of the Field,” 
“They Desire a Better Country,” “By the Waters of Babylon,” 
“T will Life up Mine Eyes unto the Hills.” The work of this 
writer at no time fully divorces itself from the twilight and 
gloom of the Middle Ages. 

Such are the characteristics of Romanticism and Pre- 
Raphaelitism ordinarily pointed out. One persistent impulse, 
the religious instinct, can hardly be too much emphasized. 
On examination it will be found to be the very quintessence of 
the subjective principle; and it is strange, but it is true, that 
the fundamental impulse that could give us the revolt of “The 
Necessity of Atheism” and the blasphemy of “Cain” should 
also give us the spirituality of “Intimations of Immortality” 
and the religious elevation of “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

In one of the great by-ways of English literature, that of 
hymnody, may be traced the progress of Romanticism from 
the day of the beginning of the revival of enthusiasm to that of 
the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. A glance 
at it in this general connection may not be altogether useless. 
Three great influences were brought to bear upon the course 
of English hymnody in the hundred years between 1759 and 
1850, and each was in its way a reflection of the Romantic 
spirit; and through them ultimately developed a direct affinity 
with Pre-Raphaelitism. 

First, we may note the strong personal element in the 
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hymns produced under the influence of the great revival in 
the reign of George II, and especially in the work of Charles 
Wesley himself. Under the dominance of the great Dr. Isaac 
Watts, the conception of God as expressed in the hymns of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, had been that of a 
great being eminently to be adored and always to be feared. 
Charles Wesley changed all this. As he worked under the 
spell of the new ideas of liberty that swept over the world 
in the third quarter of the century, God became to him a more 
personal deity, one to be loved as well as reverenced. Instead 
of kneeling before the Master he voices the spirit of most 
intimate fellowship: 


Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly, 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high; 
Hide me, O my Savior, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past; 
Safe into the haven guide; 
O receive my soul at last. 


Again he prays for greater blessing by the love of God: 


Love divine, all love excelling, 
Joy of heaven, to earth come down; 
Fix in us Thy humble dwelling, 
All Thy faithful mercies crown; 
Jesus, Thou art all compassion, 
Pure, unbounded love Thou art; 
Visit us with Thy salvation, 
Enter ev’ry trembling heart. 
Of course there are other notes in the work of Wesley—the 
glory of the resurrection, the responsibility of the Christian 
life, and the call to battle for the King; but this one of the 
personal love of Christ is dominant, and it finds an echo in 
almost everything written under Wesley’s influence. 

The next great influence in hymnody to be remarked is 
one that strongly reminds us of the poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing—the humanitarian impulse. In Browning this became an 
absorbing interest in men and women, with a great sympathy 
for their problems and struggles. In poetry this same impulse 
led Cowper to plead for the humblest worm that moved on 
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the earth, and Wordsworth to plead before the bar of uni- 
versal opinion the cause of Toussaint L’Ouverture against 
Napoleon. In the world of affairs it accounted for Paine on 
“The Rights of Man” and Wilberforce and Clarkson in their 
efforts against the slave-trade. In hymnody the impulse led 
James Montgomery and Reginald Heber to reflect the work of 
Judson and Carey and glorify the call of missions. Sang 
Montgomery : 


Arabia’s desert-ranger 

To Him shall bow the knee; 
The Ethiopian stranger 

His glory come to see: 
With offerings of devotion 

Ships from the isles shall meet, 
To pour the wealth of ocean 

In tribute at his feet. 


Heber chanted in similar strain: 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 


All this seems a far cry from Pre-Raphaelitism. Let us 
remember Christina Rossetti, however, and suspend judgment. 
What is more important, let us pass on to the third influence 
in this class of writing—the Oxford Movement. The hymns 
produced under this impulse were remarkable for both poetic 
quality and scholarly finish. Newman prays for guidance as 
he drifts toward mediaevalism and Rome: 

Lead, kindly light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on! 

Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


His self-consciousness and contrition would be appalling if 
they were not so sincere: 
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I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will. Remember not past years. 


The dominant note in the hymns of the Oxford Movement, 
however, is one of otherworldliness, best seen in the work of 
Faber : 


O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Who doth not crave for rest? 
Who would not seek the happy land 


Where they that loved are blest? 
* * * * - - ” * 


Hark! hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields, and ocean’s wave-beat shore; 
How sweet the truth those blessed strains are telling 
Of that new life when sin shall be no more. 
Angels of Jesus, angels of light, 
Singing to welcome the pilgrims of the night. 


At last we have found in this class of writing something 
that takes us to the very heart of Pre-Raphaelitism. Roman- 
ticism as expressed in hymnody has become more refined at 
the same time that the mediaeval spirit is being revived. In 
art William Holman Hunt was the perfect exponent of the 
spirit of the Oxford Movement. This great painter, we read, 
had the ambition “to serve as high priest and expounder of 
the excellence of the works of the Creator.” Of “The Light 
of the World” William Bell Scott wrote: “For the first time 
in England a picture became a subject of conversation and 
general interest from one end of the island to the other, and 
indeed continued so for many years.” This particular picture 
was ultimately given by the wife of a purchaser to Keble Col- 
lege. Never was a gift more happy or significant. 

After all, however, the Oxford Movement touched the 
Pre-Raphaelites only on the side of the religious and the 
mediaeval. For other influences we must turn to the profes- 
sional poets. First in order of time was Coleridge, whose 
imagination was so greatly admired by Rossetti. Better than 
anybody else in his century Coleridge caught the accent of the 
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old ballad measure. Some echo of his work may be found in 
such lines as these from “The Blessed Damozel”: 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf, and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 


Said Rossetti of Coleridge: “I worship him on the right side of 
idolatry ;” and Mr. Benson has well said: “In Coleridge he 
(Rossetti) saw a genius overpowered by indolence and vapid 
philosophy ; but the “Ancient Mariner” and “Christabel” had no 
doubt a directly inspiring effect upon Rossetti’s mode of con- 
ception and execution. In these poems there is the same 
romantic isolation; their scene is laid beyond the faery case- 
ment, on the perilous seas forlorn, and in the enchanted wood- 
land of the land of dreams.” 

Keats, however, was the supreme inspiration of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. Here was the artist pre-eminent; and when we 
think of sensuousness as characterizing his work, it is well to 
remember that the English, stout of heart and lovers of beef- 
steak, are not primarily a sensuous people. The quality is 
more Celtic, or, better still, Southern European; and Profes- 
sor Beers has well reminded us that “Rossetti was three- 
fourths Italian; Millais’s parents were Channel Islanders from 
Jersey—and he had two mother tongues, English and French. 
Burne-Jones is of Welsh blood, and Alma Tadema of Frisian 
birth. Among Neo-Pre-Raphaelite poets, the names of Theo- 
phile Marzials and Arthur O’Shaughnessy speak for them- 
selves.”2 Keats was uniformly pictorial; and the very first 
task to which the Pre-Raphaelites set themselves was a series 
of paintings in illustration of “Isabella.” Millais brought out 
“Lorenzo at the House of Isabella;” and Hunt, who had al- 
ready produced “The Eve of St. Agnes,” in 1866 exhibited 
“Isabella and the Pot of Basil.” It is not our task even to 
attempt to do these great pictures justice; but it is worth while 
to recall that they are as excellent examples as can be found 
of the setting forth of the principles for which the young 
artists were contending. To Rossetti Keats represented the 








1 Rossetti, in English Men of Letters Series, 141. 
2 English Romanticism in the Nineteenth Century, 285. 
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“final achievement” of English poetry. If we may again 
quote Mr. Benson we may remark that “Keats’s whole treat- 
ment of a subject was, so to speak, almost typically Pre-Raph- 
aelite. There was the strong conception of the situation, the 
powerful motive of passion, the chivalrous view of woman, 
and all set in a framework of exquisite detail, luxuriously 
lavish, and precisely delineated.” Just how much this bril- 
liant poet influenced the coloring of Rossetti’s poems or the 
rhythm of Swinburne, it would of course be impossible to 
say. 

To Tennyson, who did so much to carry on the tradition 
of Keats, the Pre-Raphaelites were also peculiarly indebted. 
A certain resemblance of Rossetti’s “The Portrait” to his work 
has more than once been remarked. The power of this out- 
standing poet to realize pictorially the romantic quality of a 
scene was irresistible to the members of the Brotherhood. 
Tennyson’s poems, especially one like “The Lady of Shalott,” 
furnished most happy subjects for the paintings of the little 
group; and the subject-matter which he popularized, that of 
Arthur and the Round Table, was a never-failing source of 
interest and inspiration. The best case in point of course is 
“The Defence of Guenevere and Other Poems;” but Swin- 
burne as well as Morris was steeped in Arthurian romance. 

The relation of Robert Browning to the Pre-Raphaelites 
has been made the subject of a doctor’s dissertation ;* and it is 
easy to enumerate passages from Browning conceived in the 
Pre-Raphaelite spirit. “The Bishop Orders his Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s Church” is a noteworthy case in point. One is very 
likely, however, to overestimate the influence of this great 
poet on the circle. In fact we venture to assert that on the 
whole he did the Pze-Raphaelites little good, not because he 
himself was at fault, but because he was likely to become per- 
verted in the hands of men who were prone to substitute the 
melodramatic or the sensational for the truly dramatic. Why 
otherwise should Rossetti be led to set forth on canvas such a 
poem as “The Laboratory?” There is a good deal of the melo- 
dramatic in Browning, even an occasional lapse to prose or 
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* Robert Browning and the English Pre-Raphaelites, by Ralph G. Watkin, 
Breslau, 1905. 
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mere rhetoric or even bombast ; but when we look at his work 
as a whole we find that he took a large, sane, and comprehen- 
sive view of life. Just to mention Browning is to point out a 
leading shortcoming of the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Still one other poet must be mentioned among those who 
influenced Rossetti’s circle, one whose influence, while often 
remarked, has never been fully estimated, an American, Ed- 
gar Allan Poe, who in turn was influenced by De Quincey, 
justly termed by Mr. Chesterton “the first and foremost of 
the decadents.” ‘There was a direct connection, it will be re- 
called between the Gothic romance of Horace Walpole and 
Mrs. Radcliffe, and the work of Poe. Nor must Beckford pass 
unremarked. The sensationalism of “The Italian” and the ori- 
entalism of “Vathek” passed through the ventriloquism and 
somnambulism of Charles Brockden Brown to Poe’s “Tales of 
the Arabesque and Grotesque.” A great deal of Poe’s strength 
as well as his weakness found its source in the far calls of 
Romanticism. He directly influenced the Pre-Raphaelites in 
two ways. One was by the emphasis on gorgeous coloring in 
his own work. We can imagine that Rossetti simply revelled 
in a description so exact and at the same time so rich as that 
of the seven apartments in “The Masque of the Red Death,” 
for in his letters and those of his friends there are several 
complimentary references to the author of “The Raven.” In 
a far more significant way, however, Poe left his impress on 
the Brotherhood. In his lecture, “The Poetic Principle,” as 
early as anyone in the century he definitely formulated the 
doctrine of “Art for art’s sake.” Said he: “I would define, in 
brief, the poetry of words as the rhythmical creation of beauty. 
Its sole arbiter is taste. With the intellect or with the consci- 
ence, it has only collateral relations. Unless incidentally, it 
has no concern whatever either with Duty or with Truth.” 
Very nearly all that Walter Pater did in all his volumes was 
simply to expound that text. 

We have said that Pre-Raphaelitism was simply Rotnanti- 
cism decadent. We wish now to formulate the grounds of 
our opinion. In the first place we raise the question (which 
of course is that of the uninitiated) whether there was not too 
much detail in the work of the Brotherhood, especially in the 
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paintings of course, but also to some extent in the poems. In 
looking at a Pre-Raphaelite picture one gets a strange impres- 
sion of losing sight of the woods in looking at the trees. The 
eye is so frequently drawn from one carefully finished object 
to another that it loses the main effect of unity a work of art 
is supposed to possess. 

In the second place we must observe that there was in the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood too much emphasis on the re- 
ligious. Religion has had a queer history in art. No other 
principle has attracted so many devotees or given rise to quite 
so much bad verse. Withal it is a very unhealthy topic for the 
most part. Sometimes it gets on people’s minds and makes 
them crazy. In the case of a person like Christina Rossetti 
mysticism, so welcome in Coleridge, becomes almost morbid. 
And yet after all it was not the real essence of religion that 
attracted the Pre-Raphaelites. For the most part they were 
pseudo-religious rather than really spiritual. They consistent- 
ly mistook form for spirit, clinging to Religion Aesthetic when 
they thought they possessed Religion Moral. For Wordsworth 
the very spirit of Gud had moved in all things. 

As the aesthetic principle developed in the century more 
and more at the expense of the moral, it cultivated another 
heresy—that the rose is more poetic when it is fading than 
when it is blooming. Here may be observed in some slight 
degree the influence of the sentimentalism of Tom Moore. 
On this point of course we are in the later stages of Pre- 
Raphaelitism and well on the way to Aestheticism. When we 
recall however, as was just said, that the conception of re- 
ligion that the Pre-Raphaelites had was aesthetic rather than 
moral, we can easily see that there is no contradiction in the 
assertion that logically their position might easily lead them 
into infidelity. Pessimism becomes an ever stronger note as 
the century advances, and it is best to be observed in the work 
of two men who, while not originally in the Brotherhood, 
were profoundly affected by its principles. Asks Swinburne, 
Christian, what of the night?— 

I cannot tell; I am blind. 


I halt and hearken behind 
If haply the hours will go back 
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And return to the dear dead light, 

To the watchfires and stars that of old 
Shone where the sky now is black, 
Glowed where the earth now is cold. 


And to Fitzgerald of course all is vanity: 


Ah, my Beloved, fill the cup that clears 

To-day of past regrets and future fears; 
To-morrow? Why, to-morrow I may be 

Myself with yesterday's Seven Thousand Years! 


This leads to the last point against the Pre-Raphaelites— 
their erroneous philosophy of life. The “Art for art’s sake” 
principle sounds very well; but when the liberalism and pagan- 
ism of some of the earlier romanticists become entirely di- 
vorced from conventionalism, havoc is very likely to be played 
with men’s lives. Too many of the members of the Brother- 
hood needed a Watts-Dunton to take care of them before the 
end came. Generally they and their disciples were a little 
too prone to choose subjects upon which Respectability 
frowned ; and they lacked the broad sympathy of a Shakespeare 
or Balzac or Hugo that could redeem even a woman of the 
streets. “Jenny” is a brutal poem, and “In the Orchard” 
finds it very difficult to justify its existence. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton, however, gave to Rossetti the credit 
of originating a “Renascence of Wonder.” Said he: “Of 
the true romantic feeling, the ever-present apprehension of the 
spiritual world and of the struggle of the soul with earthly 
conditions Rossetti’s poetry is as full as his pic- 
tures—so full, indeed, that it was misunderstood by some 
critics, who found in the most spiritualistic of poets and paint- 
ers the founder of a ‘fleshly school.’” The word spiritualistic 
is fatal, implying something of charlatanry and imitation. 
That is just what Rossetti is—spiritualistic, not spiritual. 
Very carefully does he pull the wires and darken the color- 
ing. Each word he chooses with the greatest care; but the 
accent of the great poets is altogether beyond him. He never 
touches “the still, sad music of humanity.” Even in the bal- 
lad measure we question if he was eminently successful. 
Nowhere does “The King’s Tragedy” catch the freedom of 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” or even of Longfellow’s 
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little poem, “The Wreck of the Hesperus.” “Sister Helen” 
and all the related poems give a tour de force impression. 
It could not be otherwise, for Rossetti was ever an Italian, 
not a Viking. With the possible exception of the translation, 
the “Ballade of Dead Ladies,” not one thing that he wrote has 
found an abiding place in popular esteem; and while popular- 
ty is no sign of greatness in prose, in poetry it is not so quick- 
ly to be despised. The Pre-Raphaelites and their disciples 
were over-rated in 1870 and are still over-rated; and time is 
ery likely to prove that the “Renascence of Wonder” was by 
10 means a rebirth, but rather the last flicker of the light of 
old romance. 

Just one word more. Do we need to remark Aestheticism 

its own account? To me it seems but the last gasp of the 
paganism that has finally sucked from the vitals of Romanti- 
cism all that was once fresh and fair. Once more the swagger 
of Byron comes back in the sun-flowers of Oscar Wilde. Said 
Pater: “A counted number of pulses only is given to us of a 


riegated, dramatic life. How may we see in them all 


hat is seen in them by the finest senses? . . . Our one 
chance lies in getting as many sensations as possible into the 
given time.” Society asked Mr. Pater just what he meant by 
that. Thrown back on himself, he really did not know; but 
he never again went so near the edge of the precipice. In 
Oscar Wilde, however, Aestheticism glittered and dazzled 
and flickered, and then 





expired. 

[f these pages have done anything at all, they have shown 
that Pre-Raphaelitism, so far from being an isolated movement, 
was the logical outgrowth of eighteenth century Romanticism, 


and naturally found its last stage in Aestheticism. The liter- 


ature of the end of the nineteenth century was in fact almost 
wholly a disintegration. Fiction became unduly analytical. 
Kipling was thought to be a new voice; but time has demon- 
strated that after all he is not a great writer. Within the last 
three years, however, there has been a noteworthy revival of 
interest in books on religion and in the songs of new poets. 
Now that we have wearied of problem novels and psycho- 
logical studies, and built the Panama Canal, it may be that 
after all we are on the threshold of a new and beautiful 
idealism. Who can say? 
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Utysses S. Grant. By Franklin Spencer Edmonds. Philadelphia: 
George W. Jacobs & Company, 1915—376 pp. (Twenty-first of 


The American Crisis Biographies). 


One is tempted to remark that the year in which the world 
lies gasping in the throes of perhaps the greatest crisis in the 
history of civilization is hardly the most propitious time for 

; | 
the appearance of another volume centering on the Ameri- 
can crisis, so called. Contemporary history is so very much 


in the making that it is a hardy biographer who asks the 
lay reader to retravel the road of a struggle over and past, and, 
in the light of the “World War,” almost insignificant and local. 


One can fancy the reviewer of a life of Marlborough appear- 
ing shortly before Waterloo 






ng in the same strain. 

It is to that elusive individual, the student of American 
history, that Mr. Edmonds’ book must make its appeal. Even 
in these days when Grant’s entire Army of the Potomac would 
hardly suffice to hold thirty miles of trenches in France, when 
the Army of Northern Virginia would about total the casualty 
list of one week’s terrific battling in the Champagne, Grant’s 
achievements stand forth undwarfed by comparisons, and any 
one with something new to say about him, albeit but to pre- 
sent a new viewpoint, shall find a heari 





Mr. Edmonds’ book meets the test. It has the cardinal 
virtues of careful diction and a fairly good swinging, narrative 
style. The author has the historian’s proper regard for a trust- 
worthy bibliography ; one is probably justified in saying that in 
his book inaccuracies are reduced to a minimum. The ar- 
rangement bespeaks a sense of proportionate values; one- 
quarter of the space is devoted to Grant’s life before the war, 
and slightly less than a quarter to his life after the war. The 
military achievements of the man do not unduly dominate; to 
make his biography a history of the battles of the Civil War 
is a temptation not easy to resist. One would wish that the 
author had not felt the need of too great compactness ;—in 
many places the reader receives the impression that much has 
been left unsaid, both by way of recital of fact and of com- 
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ment; there is an air of forced repression, a feeling that this 
incident or that must be dropped because the book must not 
exceed three hundred and fifty pages. 

Mr. Edmonds has consciously or unconsciously achieved 
ne result that in itself makes his book worth while. He has 
wonderfully portrayed the sweetness of Grant’s personality. 
The picture is not that popular impression—rugged, unswerv- 
ing, harsh perseverance—a human steam roller. The truer 





picture is that of quiet, almost timid, unobtrusive patience. 
he keynote of his character as presented in this book is pa- 
tience. It explains his magnanimity to a conquered foe, his 
unassuming carriage and demeanor, his quiet strength of 
haracter that could see a thing through to the end and feel no 
bitterness during the struggle or after. The simplicity of the 
lescription of an incident at West Point illustrates the effec- 
» manner in which the author brings home this point: 





lition records an occasional fight, and once when he had to 
a beating from a larger cadet, Grant went into training, and after 
d and third defeat, was victorious on the fourth encounter. 


[hat is the story of his life as depicted by Mr. Edmonds. 
No malice, no hatred, no bluster; he quietly goes into training 
fights till he wins. In 1854 he is dropped from the army. 
business he is a failure. In 1861 he tenders his services to 
ountry and is given a desk “where he ruled blanks from 
in paper for two dollars a day.” Only Grant could come up 
smiling for more punishment. Each campaign is but a new 
version of the same story. Again after the horrible failure of 
enterprise with Ward, facing financial ruin and a fatal ill- 
ness, he cheerfully sits down to write the “Memoirs” and earn 
bread for his family. Mr. Edmonds makes us feel the more 
an quiet, the silent unembittered patience that charac- 
terized his determination to win out. He may have overem- 
phasized this viewpoint; whether or no he has done so does 
not much matter—it justifies the presentation of a new biogra- 
phy of Grant to the public. 
GrorceE M. WoLFson. 
New York City. 
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EXPANSION AND ConFuict. By William E. Dodd. Boston and New 

York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—viii, 329, xxiv pp. 

It has become the custom for those interested in American 
history to take notice when Professor Dodd writes. The pres- 
ent volume will prove no exception to the rule. It belongs to 
the latest codperative history of the United States, the River- 
side History of which the author is also general editor. The 
period under consideration, that from 1828 to 1865, was one 
full of ferment and agitation concerning which various inter- 
pretations have been made. Briefly stated, the view of Pro- 
fessor Dodd is that nationality in the United States was not 
attained until after 1865, and that the chief motive in Ameri- 
can history previously was sectional aggrandizement and con- 
flict of sectional interests on the part of the East, the North- 
west, and the South. Such an interpretation has hitherto been 
intimated, notably by Professor Turner in his “Rise of the 
New West,” but never worked out for the period from 1830 
to 1860. Certain conclusions and corollaries presented in the 
present volume deserve comment. 

All national policies centered in winning the Northwest to 
the support of the South or of the East. With the election of 
Jackson an alliance of the South and the West seemed attain- 
ed; to check its realization was Webster’s aim in combating 
nullification. Consequently any comparison of his consti- 
tutional theories with those of Hayne in the “great debate” is 
studiously avoided by Professor Dodd, while the protection of 
the interests of the manufacturers, and of New England in 
particular, is emphasized. If isolation of the two sections was 
accomplished, their rapprochement was attained with the elec- 
tion of Polk in 1844. Friendly relations again collapsed when 
the South got more than the West during the Polk adminis- 
tration. 

While working out the theme of sectional conflict, another 
undercurrent is presented, that of the development in each of 
the sections considered of interdependent economic and social 
interests. Hence running through the sectional cleavage is a 
thread of intersectional unity. This was manifest in the con- 
servative fifties; financial interests, the churches, and other 
conservative forces tended toward a rapprochement which 
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would smooth over sectional issues. Hence Douglas, backed 
by the financial interests, would give the South another chance 
to extend slavery into the territories in return for federal 
grants for railways in the Northwest. The result was the rise 
of a protest mainly on the part of the less wealthy and more 
uncultivated element, a genuine “insurgent movement,” result- 
ing in the Republican party and the final issue of 1860. 

Such a presentation of American history places many men 
and events in a new perspective. Clay and Webster were ser- 
vants of powerful economic and sectional forces primarily, 
nationalists incidentally. Robert J. Walker, adventurer and 
charlatan, had a rdéle hitherto unrecognized. Calhoun, a gen- 
uine patriot, sought in nullification a compromise with seces- 
sion. Moreover, secession as an actual remedy was recog- 
nized at some time or other in all sections. 

Such a presentation of the generation prior to 1860 has not 
hitherto been written. The thought is not novel, but Profes- 
sor Dodd deserves great credit for being the first to work it 
out. The nationalistic school of thinkers will reject his con- 
clusions, those whuse sympathies are with states’ rights will 
accept them with some modification ; all future historians will 
be profoundly influenced by his point-of-view. 

The last three chapters do not reach the high standard of 
the earlier ones. Clearly condensation was necessary, the 
conclusions are less matured, and here also are most of the 
minor errors which cannot yet be eliminated from: American 
historical writing. The concluding paragraph of the last chap- 
ter sums up the whole theme of the book so far as that most 
interesting section, the South, is concerned: 

The bitter cup had been drained. The cause of the planters had 
gone down in irretrievable disaster. For forty years they had contended 
with their rivals of the North, and having staked all on the wager of 
> they had lost. Just four years before they had entered with 
surp assed zeal and enthusiasm upon the gigantic task of winning 

ndependence. They had made the greatest fight in history up 


lost the flower of their manhood and wealth untold. 
now renewed once and for all their allegiance to the Union which 


up to that time been an experiment, a government of uncertain 
ywers. More than three hundred thousand lives and not less than 
billions of dollars had been sacrificed in the fight of the south. 


The planter culture, the semi-feudalism of the “old South,” was anni- 
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hilated, while the industrial and financial system of the East was 
triumphant. The cost to the North had been six hundred thousand 
lives and an expense to the governments, state and national, of at 
least five billions of dollars. But the East was mistress of the United 
States, and the social and economic ideals of that section were to 
be stamped permanently upon the country 


—____———'+~=«—WiiaM K. Boyp. 

Is War DimInisHi1nc? By Frederick Adams Woods and Alexander 
3altzley. Boston and New York: Houghton Miffilin Company, 
1915,—-xiii, 105 pp. $1.00 net. 

The only regret one has in putting down this book is that 
it is so short, and its scope of research so limited. Dr. Woods 
and Mr. Baltzley have approached the subject of war in a 
scientific spirit. They have set themselves the question: Is 
war diminishing? And they have not allowed a hope that it is 
diminishing, or a preconceived prejudice that it is not dimin- 
ishing, to affect their conclusions. Their method has been to 
collect all the dates of wars fought by the principal European 
countries for the last four and a half centuries,—since 1450. 

The countries investigated fall into two groups. On the one 
hand are the five great powers, Austria, England, France, Prus- 
sia, and Russia. On the other are the six minor powers, Den- 
mark, Holland, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and Turkey. The con- 
clusion reached is that man has been fighting about half the 
time. “The exact figures for the average of all nations here 
studied are 48 per cent war and 52 per cent peace, for the 
period 1450-1900.” For the great powers there has been a 
small but not marked decline in the definite actual years of 
conflict. For the minor powers the decline has been somewhat 
more pronounced. The authors themselves are inclined to 
stress the fact that the decline in the four and a half centuries 
has been small rather than the fact that there has been any de- 
cline at all. 

Of course the dates of wars are the simplest facts of 
history bearing upon the problem. Dates do not indicate, for 
example, how large a proportion of the population in the 
countries has been engaged in martial pursuits, nor whether 
the size of armies was greater or less in former times, nor 
whether they fought as continuously during the duration of 
hostilities. Nor do dates tell whether or not a larger pro- 
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portion of the wealth and industrial energy of the community 
is now consumed in military and naval activities than formerly. 
These and similar questions, if investigated with the same 
thoroughness displayed in this collection of dates, would yield 
us a more adequate answer to the question set by the title of 
the book. This little volume is only a ray thrown into a dark 
subject ; but it is the white light of research. 

Dr. Woods, who has written the introductory chapters, 
shows impatience at the careless assertions of peace advocates. 
He says: “It was with a wholesome disgust at the unscien- 
tific character of the publications of various peace societies that 
[ began to collect these few humble facts.” There is much im- 
plicit satire in his quoting of pacifist utterances delivered 
before the world-war. Those sanguine prophecies of perma- 
nent peace, inspired obviously by sentiment rather than by an 
understanding of historical and present realities, and those 

ffhand and cocksure solutions of international difficulties, 
make sad reading now. Dr. Woods does not declare that he 
prefers the militarist to the pacifist philosophy, but it is plain 
that his irritation at pacifist looseness of assertion has awak- 
ened in him a hostile reaction. This reaction, however, does 
modify or vitiate his conclusions, which are based upon 
impartial facts. His chief conclusion, as stated before, is that 
ll nations have devoted about half their time to war and half 
peace. He accepts the view “that war is likely to exist in 
some form and to some extent one or two hundred years 
hence.” In other words he infers that war has been the 
normal occupation of the nations for at least half their time in 
the recent historic period; that there has been no sudden or 
striking diminution in the time given to this occupation; and 
that therefore historical probability would indicate a continu- 
nce of war and warlike pursuits for at least a considerable 
ime to come. This inference may or may not be accepted by 
the reader. What is excellent about the book is not so much 
the actual light it throws on the problem of the pacifist, for 
after all dates are no more than a peep-hole. What is excel- 
lent is the scientific approach and the utter willingness to be 
guided by ascertained facts rather than by alluring theories. 

Rotanp Hucins. 
Cornell University. 
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Tue NorMANS IN European History. By Charles Homer Haskins. 
3oston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—ix, 
258 pp. $2.00 net. 


In this volume, made up of eight lectures which he de- 
livered before the Lowell Institute in February, 1915, and at 
the University of California in the following July, Professor 
Haskins has rendered a service for which he deserves the 
thanks of students and teachers of history. His familiarity 
with the literature of the subject and his own intensive study 
of many of its aspects make him perhaps the best equipped of 
any English speaking scholar for an undertaking which was 
eminently worth while; the method of presentation which he 
adopted and the facile style in which he expressed his con- 
clusions alike contribute to the success of the achievement. 

The purpose of the author, as he tells us himself, was “not 
so much to furnish an outline of the annals of Norman history 
as to place the Normans in relation to their time and to indi- 
cate the larger features of their work as founders and organ- 
izers of states and contributors to European culture” (p. vii). 
The history of Normandy falls naturally into three periods: 
the first extends from the earliest times to the coming of the 
Northmen in the tenth century, the second from that time to 
the conquest of the province by France in 1204; from the 
latter date the history of Normandy is a part of that of France. 
Professor Haskins has given his attention to the second per- 
iod, which was the time of the most notable achievements of 
the Normans. After an introductory chapter treating of the 
place of the Normans in history and a second chapter describ- 
ing the coming of the Northmen to Normandy the remainder 
of the book, with the exception of the sixth chapter, is oc- 
cupied with 'a discussion of the accomplishments of the Nor- 
mans as conquerors and organizers in England, France, south- 
ern Italy, Sicily, and other places. In the sixth chapter, the 
least successful in the book, the 
Life and Culture.” 

Professor Haskins has, for the most part, done well a diffi- 
cult task. He has produced a book that is not lacking in evi- 
dence that it is the work of a scl 


author discusses “Norman 


1olar and yet is adapted to the 
needs of the general reader or the undergraduate who is seek- 
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ing an acquaintance with the larger factors in history. His 
volume will doubtless be long and widely used. It is, there- 
fore, to be regretted that in revising his lectures for the press 


1 
n 


he did not omit several ephemeral references to current events 
which, while they may have been appropriate on the plat- 
form, do not add to the published book. 


WiLuiAM THOMAS LAPRADE. 


ARISTOCRACY AND Justice. Shelburne Essays, Ninth Series. By 
Paul Elmer More. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1915,—x, 243 pp. $1.25 net. 


Although the eight essays in this volume deal with a va- 
‘ty of subjects, collectively they develop various phases of 
one philosophic thesis. Ideally equipped for such a study, 
Mr. More goes below the surface of American society and 
exposes what he considers the root of evil in our democratic 
life. We are, he thinks, a nation of sentimentalists and have 
illowed our excessive interest in humanitarianism to obtain a 
dangerous pre-eminence over our judgment. This condition— 
by no means exclusively American—is a recrudescence of the 
equalitarian sentiment which culminated during the eighteenth 
century in the inflammatory writings of Rousseau, and which 
led inevitably to the French Revolution. Forgetting at this 
distance of time the horrible lesson in France, Americans are 
drifting towards a similar débdcle. We are too ready, he be- 
lieves, to shift the burden from the criminal to society and to 
entimentalize failure and crime into a mere plea for com- 
passion. Pity has triumphed over common sense and justice. 
Sympathy, of course, is not to be wholly banished. Mr. More 
is not a disciple of Hobbes or Mandeville, and he expressly 
disclaims the raw egoism of Nietzsche. What he contends 
for is a sane balance of interests and a reinstatement of reason 
as a brake upon emotional impulse. Specificially, he would 
revert to that older conception of human character and duty 
he supreme duty of man to himself in his personal relation to 


God. 


Only by this rational attitude, says Mr. More, can democ- 
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racy save itself from the vain doctrine of the emotionalists 
and the charlatans, that society is intended to establish absolute 
equality. There will of necessity be classes, and the strong will 
continue to gain ascendency over the weak ; manifestly this hu- 
man institution cannot obviate the results of inequalities perpe- 
trated by Nature herself. The legitimate end of social organiza- 
tion can be realized, theref 


re, only when we accept the limita- 
tions involved in this fact and, by imitating the compromises of 
Nature, so adjust the conflicting claims of reason and of feel- 
ing that the strong may exert their strength and at the same 
time cause the weak to endure only a minimum of suffering. 
What we need, the author thinks, is not more democracy, but 
better democracy—not socialism, feminism, or the other bla- 
tant isms that would reduce all to a common level of medi- 
ocrity, but a democracy guided by the rational judgment and 
will of a “natural aristocracy 

The hope of such an aristocracy of capable intelligence 
rests, he holds, upon our colleges. Like Mr. H. G. Wells, the 
author has undertaken a “Research Magnificent”; but he has 
come back with a more positive message. Mr. More would 
begin the great task of restoring the balance by returning, at 
least partly, to the old disciplinarian curriculum of required 
subjects. Above all, he would oppose humanitarianism with 
humanism by steeping the future voters of America in the 
classics; for in classical literature, especially the poetry and 
the philosophy of the Greeks, he finds, as nowhere else, the 
perfect equipoise of qualities and the discipline of mind needed 
in a country like ours to offset the incessant clamor of those 
who feel but never think. His diagnosis of the disease will 
probably commend itself more widely than the prescription 
offered for the cure. But even those who do not fully agree 
with all the conclusions will do honor to the grip and vigor of 
the author’s presentation and also to the fearlessness with 


1 


which he assails popular ideals with very unpopular doctrine. 


C. A. Moore. 
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THe FreENcH REVOLUTION AND THE ENciIsH Nove, By Allene 
Gregory, Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1915,—337 pp. 

This study of the tendenz novel affords a valuable supple- 
ment to Dr. Hancock’s The French Revolution and the English 
Poets. In one purpose Miss Gregory succeeds admirably— 
the interpretation of individual writers and their works. The 
list of novelists treated is a long one; it includes Holcroft, 
Godwin, Shelley, Boge, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. Opie, Charlotte 
Smith, Mary Wollstonecraft, many minor figures of this 
“revolutionary group,” and also their opponents. In a style 

hich immediately engages the reader, Miss Gregory brings 
before him very vividly the personalities of many men and 
women who are about to become mere facts of history. It 
hardly need be remarked that in such a study this intimate 
knowledge is particularly important; it is an instance in which 
the author is the best comment on the book. Most of the 
novels examined belong to the class frequently discussed but 
seldom read. It is well, therefore, that the treatment includes 
summaries of the most important so that the critical comments 
may have meaning for the general reader as well as the special- 
ist. Because of its sympathetic interpretation of character 

and a very keen sense for literary values, the book deserves a 

lace among the few scholarly works that are not above en- 

tertaining while they instruct. 


The second object—the correlation of these novels with 
movements of thought in the eighteenth century—is not so 
rly attained. The first chapter is devoted to “Backgrounds.” 
Realizing that the very title implies too much with reference 
to foreign influence, Miss Gregory sketches in a background 
that includes English as well as French thought. This is a 
recognition of an obvious truth, and the reader expects that 
for once sufficient allowance is to be made for causes that had 
long been operative in England. The fact is, however, later 
discussion often fails to make out a case for the French Revo- 





lution and still shows little or no inclination to suggest any con- 
nection with native sources. It is frankly admitted, indeed, 
that much of the material included is not revolutionary at all. 
And concerning that which may be interpreted as revolution- 
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ary in tendency, we are told time and again that it can be re- 
ferred to French forces only on general grounds of resem- 
blance. There is, I think, no mis-statement; but the title and 
the many half-statements perpetuate the erroneous view that 
Rousseau and other French theorists were responsible for 
much in English literature that was actually of native origin. 
We shall come nearer the truth when we use as our stafting- 
point the humanitarian literature of England from the time of 
the Restoration and show to what extent French theorizing and 
practice modified this natural course of development. 


C. A. Moore. 


Tue Lusrrania’s Last Voyacre. Being a Narrative of the Torpedoing 
and Sinking of the R. M. S. Lusitania by a German Submarine off 
the Irish Coast May 7, 1915. By Charles E. Lauriat, Jr., one of 
the survivors. With illustrations. 3oston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—vii, 159 pp. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Lauriat, the son of the Boston publisher, was one of 
the passengers aboard the ill-fated Lusitania. For the benefit 
of his family and friends at home he wrote an intimate per- 
sonal account of his experiences before, during, and after the 
sinking of the ship. Fortunately, his early training had made 
him perfectly at home in the water. When the ship went 
down, he swam to a collapsible life boat and was able to be of 
great service in saving the lives of fellow-passengers. His 
vivid and informal narrative of one of the most dramatic and 
tragic episodes of the war will have permanent interest and 
value. 

To the original narrative as it was sent home to his family, 
Mr. Lauriat has added a second part which contains additional 
details about which questions might be asked. The third part 
of the book contains the Frankfurter Zeitung’s account of the 
sinking of the Lusitania, showing the German point of view. 
A fourth part contains the findings of the official investigation 
of the loss of the Lusitania. Mr. Lauriat does not agree that 
the officers of the Lusitania took all possible precautions to 
ensure the safety of the ship and its passengers in passing 
through the zone of danger from submarines. What he has to 
say on this point is well worth reading. 
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This volume deserves a place on the shelf with Fritz Kreis- 
ler’s “Four Weeks in the Trenches.” It is a very different 
sort of book—perhaps not marked by literary finish and ar- 
tistic sensitiveness equal to that exhibited in Kreisler’s work 
—but vivid and virile, a narrative of self-possession and help- 
ful courage in the face of a great emergency. 


THe MEANS AND MetTHops oF AcRicuLTURAL Epucation. By Albert 
H. Leake. Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays in Economics. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1915,—xxviii, 273 pp. 
$2.00 net 


The present volume is no less important than the author’s 
former work, Industrial Education: Its Problems, Methods 
and Dangers, which attracted considerable attention when it 
appeared a few years ago. Here we have an interesting dis- 
cussion of agricultural education as a part of the more general 
problem of industrial education. Plans for improvement in 
agriculture, the “basic human industry,” which has hitherto 
held a rather subordinate place, are outlined, and new methods 
are suggested whereby schools in rural regions can give a more 
adequate and satisfactory education, based on environment 
and more nearly adapted to the persistent needs of country 
life. It is in its sane suggestions and rational plans offered 
that the importance of the book appears. 

The work has also a more specific educational importance 
than its title would at first imply, revealing not a few valuable 
educational facts which teachers generally should know. The 
chapter on the historical development of agricultural education 
is suggestive of the phenomenal improvement made in recent 
times in the means and methods of agriculture. Chapters on 
rural life conditions, the rural school and its improvement, 
courses in agriculture, the rise of the institute movement, and 
the training of teachers for more efficient service in the rural 
schools are suggestive of the needs of country life and of 
what may be accomplished there. No phase of the rural prob- 
lem is left untouched. The book fills a need in this important 
field of educational development and will be welcomed by 
teachers and country-life workers everywhere. One of the 
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most valuable features of the volume is the extensive bibliog- 

raphy which covers fifteen pages and contains a list of im- 

portant books and articles relating to the subject generally. 

Epcar W. KNicHT. 

Tue Rivet 1n GRANDFATHER’s Neck. A Novel of the Passing South. 
By James Branch Cabell. New York: McBride, Nast and Com- 
pany, 1915,—368 pp. $1.35 net 
Mr. Cabell’s novel, “The Rivet in Grandfather’s Neck,” is, 

without question, a skillfully written story. The author 

shows originality in choice of material, in interpretation of a 

passing phase of southern life, and in the manner of telling 

the story. His work holds one’s interest throughout, and 
the personality of the writer back of the story is evi- 
dent. As a picture of life in a provincial town of the 

South on the eve of being transformed into something better, 

the novel is by no means flattering to admirers of the old days 

here. Indeed, one at all familiar with that life finds it hard 
to accept as just the satirical picture here painted of it. For, 
while it must be admitted that such characters as Mr. Cabell 
here presents are quite possible products of the life and ideals 
of that age, the valid objection may certainly be raised that 
the book contains no good or admirable characters and is there- 
fore ar incomplete picture, indeed a caricature. Even the 
generous and noble impulses of the hero are utilized to show 
his spineless character rather than to win our admiration. 
But Mr. Cabell handles even difficult situations so well and 
proves himself to be so competent and interesting a writer that 
the story well deserves to be read. It is the kind of book that 
makes the reader think, be he partisan or not, and that is what 
strong books do. 
vw. H. WANNAMAKER. 

A New TuHeory CONCERNING THE ORIGIN oF THE MrraciE Pray. By 
George Raleigh Coffman. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company, 1914,—vi+84 pp. 

The theory concerning the origin of the miracle play ad- 
vanced by Professor Coffman in his doctoral dissertation is 
the most convincing one that has yet appeared. His conclus- 
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ions are supported by a satisfactory amount of evidence, and 
his work shows that he has been wise enough to profit by the 
investigations and common sense of such eminent scholars as 
Professors Manly and Bédier. 

\fter accepting, as a basis for his study, Professor Manly’s 
lefinition of a miracle play as “the dramatization of a legend 
setting forth the life or the martyrdom or the miracles of a 
saint,” Professor Coffman points out effectively the weaknesses 
of the current theories concerning the origin of this type of 
lrama, and then sets forth in detail his own theory. Briefly 
is theory is this: The miracle play is essentially a French 
reation which arose as “one expression of the eleventh and 


elfth century movement to free the drama from the 


hurch.” Instead of being the outcome of evolution or gradual 
wth, it sprang into existence in consequence of the appli- 
tion, by a creative individual, of the well-known dramatic 
nethod to a popular legend of St. Nicholas, whose history had 
lready been set to music and used in connection with the 
ist day celebration of this saint. Professor Coffman argues 
furthermoie that miracle plays, developing largely as a con- 
uence of the medieval cult of the saints, had a far greater 
gnificance and wider appeal than is commonly supposed. 
Instead of being merely casual holiday pastimes for school- 
; in honor of the patron saints of scholars, they were com- 
sed in honor of patron saints, “not of particular profes- 
ms, but of particular monasteries or localities.” Interesting 
this connection is the contention that the two Latin plays, 
Resurrection of Lazarus and The Conversion of St. Paul, 
ire to be classified as true miracle plays, in that they were 
ymposed in honor of Lazarus and Paul as patron saints. 
T. S. Graves. 
orTH CAROLINA ScHOOLS AND AcapeMIEs, 1790-1840. A Documen- 
tary History. By Charles L. Coon. Publications of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. Raleigh: Edwards and Brough- 
ton, 1915,—lii, 846 pp. 
The material contained in this volume has been gathered 
by long and tedious labor from newspapers, advertisements, 
minutes of school trustees, catalogues, announcements, and a 
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variety of other sources which have been inaccessible to the 
average student of educational history. In bringing together 
documentary material representative of the educational in- 
terest and practice of the period from 1790 to 1840, Mr. Coon 
has made substantial contribution to the educational history 
of the state. 

In his two former volumes on “Public Education in North 
Carolina, 1790-1840,” published in 1908 by the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, Mr. Coon traced the rise and 
growth of educational sentiment which led to the establish- 
ment of the Literary Fund in 1825 and to the passage of the 
first school law in 1839. The present work deals in the main 
with private schools and academies and is intended to supple- 
ment the author’s former volumes. Educational practice rather 
than educationai sentiment and theory is here portrayed. Some 





of the topics dealt with are the influence of the state university, 
chartered in 1789 and organized and opened to students in 
1795, school equipment, teachers’ qualifications and salaries, 
methods of teaching, courses of study, textbooks, methods of 
school support, the development and influence of the denomi- 
national colleges, the beginnings of law schools, and many 
other subjects of interest. 

The material dealing with these subjects is arranged chro- 
nologically and also by counties, and, although the work does 
not claim to be complete, enough documentary evidence is here 
given to reveal actual educational conditions and practices in 
the state for a half century. The valuable service which Mr. 
Coon has rendered in compiling and editing this material will 
be stimulating to students of educational history and should 
have the effect of producing a more rational interpretation 
of our educational growth. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 
AMERICA AT WorkK. By Joseph Husband. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915—111 pp. $1.00 net. | 

This little volume contains twelve sketches of great Amer- 
ican industries by a writer who is also a successful business 
man. The first, entitled “Semaphore,” is a vivid description 
of a ride in the engine cab of a limited express train. Style 
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and diction are so admirably adapted to subject matter that 
this essay easily deserves the honor of first place in the volume. 
Another paper deals with the business of a casket factory 
under the title, “The Narrow House.” Here Mr. Husband’s 
description combines dignity with a grim sort of humor. Other 
typical chapters describe the launching of a ship, the building 
of a sky-scraper, the making of dynamite, and the operations 
of the Chicago stock yards. The author has remarkable abil- 
ity in seizing upon the salient characteristics of modern busi- 
ness enterprises and in presenting them so graphically that 
some of the chapters are really word pictures. As described 
by his facile pen, modern business has abundance of romance 
and fascination. The sketches deserve a wide circle of readers. 


[Tue Best Private ScHoors. By Porter E. Sargent. Boston: Porter 

E. Sargent, 1915—514 pp. 

This is the first of a series of annual handbooks on sub- 
jects relating to education and travel. The work aims to be 
a guide to the best private schools of the country. It is be- 
lieved to be the first volume which attempts a critical and dis- 
criminating treatment of such schools. The chapters on the 
“History of the Private Schools,” on the “Girls’ Schools,” and 
on “Summer Camps” contain matter not known to have been 
brought together elsewhere. The preparation of the volume 
has entailed a great deal of research, and the information it 
contains is of great value to all who are interested in the prog- 
ress of education in this country. 

R. L. Frowers. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


Those who are interested in the people of the distant pos- 
sessions of the United States will welcome the volume of 
“Legends of Old Honolulu” collected and translated from the 
Hawaiian by W. D. Westervelt. This is the first of a series 
of volumes to be published by Mr. Westervelt. The legends 
are illustrated with many sepia halftones and pen-and-ink 
sketches and are bound attractively in buckram. They depict 
the typical native life of Hawaii, and relate closely to Poly- 
nesia as well. Other volumes entitled “Ghost Legends,” “Vol- 
cano Legends” and “Hawaiian Historic Legends” are in 
press. The volumes may be ordered at $1.50 each from M. 
L. Millard, Secretary, 175 Newbury Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, In- 
dia, sends out many interesting books. A small volume of 
talks to young disciples entitled “I Promise,” by C. Jinaraja- 
dasa, is remarkable for the author’s command of an English 
style of great clearness and simplicity. The talks are to young 
theosophists, but they contain much that would be uplifting 
to young people of any religious belief in any land. The 
little volume sells at 1s. 6d. The same author also publishes 
a volume of four essays on Reincarnation, which have been 
delivered as lectures in America, England, and India. His 
first essay, “How We Remember Our Past Lives,” gives title 
to the volume. Whether or not the volume convinces, its clear 
and persuasive style will hold any reader’s attention. Price, 
ls. 6d. 


In the presence of the hatreds of the world war there must 
be many who feel that Christianity can have but little relation 
to practical politics. Dr. William Cunningham, Archdeacon 
of Ely, has just published a work on “Christianity and Poli- 
tics,” in which he says that for a century or more there has 
been a tendency to wave Christianity aside and discard it as 
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no longer a matter of public concern. He maintains that the 
present war has forced men to realize, as they were ceasing 
to do, that Christianity has an important part to play in shap- 
ing the destinies and maintaining the influence of a nation. 
The work as a whole is an inquiry into the method by which 
Christianity is likely to work most effectively as a power for 
regenerating human society. A noteworthy feature of the 
volume is an appendix, containing an extended discussion of 
the “Attitude of the Church towards War.” Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass., $1.50 net. 


The Houghton Mifflin Company has recently published 
“The Life and Letters of John Hay,” in two volumes, by 
William Roscoe Thayer. The frontispiece is a photogravure 
of Lincoln and his secretaries, John Hay and J. G. Nicolay. 
In addition there are nine halftone illustrations of persons, 
places, and writings connected with Hay’s life. In interest 
and importance this Life of Hay will take rank with such 
works as “The Autobiography of Andrew D. White,” “The 
Reminiscences of Carl Schurz,” and “The Diary of Gideon 
Welles.” Mr. Thayer’s Life is not only a great biography 
but also a document that will illuminate American political 
and diplomatic history. It is especially valuable for its frank 
and intimate pen pictures of American leaders from Lincoln 
to Roosevelt. This Life is reserved for extended review in the 
QvuarTERLY. $5.00 net. 


The Tennessee Historical Magazine is a newcomer among 
the historical quarterlies. It is published by the Tennessee 
Historical Society at Nashville, and the subscription price is 
$2.00 per year. The editor of the magazine is Professor St. 
George L. Sioussat of Vanderbilt University. An especially 
interesting feature of the September number was the publi- 
cation of a collection of letters of James K. Polk to Cave 
Johnson. The journal gives publication to articles and docu- 
ments which throw light upon the political, social, or religious 
life of the people of Tennessee. 
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The Forest Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has published a bulletin on “The Southern Cy- 
press” by Wilbur R. Mattoon, Forest Examiner. This pam- 
phlet furnishes much valuable information upon the life his- 
tory of the tree, the properties and uses of the wood, the geo- 
graphical and commercial range, the present supply and annual 
cut, and the methods of cypress lumbering. Many excellent 
illustrations are provided. A similar bulletin on “Shortleaf 
Pine” has more recently been prepared by the same author. 


The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company has begun the pub- 
lishing of an Jndustrial Bulletin, a periodical which is intended 
to be a means of communication between the management, the 
employees, and the public, concerning the policies and ac- 
tivities of the company. It will seek to further the company’s 
plans for social and industrial betterment work. The October, 
1915, number of the Bulletin contains an address by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to the employees of the company, an address 
made by Mr. Rockefeller before a joint meeting of the offi- 
cers and representatives of the employees, and a statement of 
the plan of representation of employees in the adjustment of 
their relations with the company. The new periodical fur- 
nishes evidence of Mr. Rockefeller’s earnest desire to pro- 
mote industrial harmony and justice in the industries with 
which he is connected in the state of Colorado. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has recently published a sec- 
ond edition of its report for the period from the date of its 
charter, May 4, 1913, to December 31, 1914. The Founda- 
tion has received from Mr. John D. Rockefeller at various 
dates gifts amounting to one hundred million dollars. It has 
also received from Laura S. Rockefeller gifts amounting to 
forty-eight thousand dollars, whose income is devoted to cer- 
tain specific purposes. The report contains information re- 
garding the operations of the Foundation in chartering and 
dispatching ships for war relief, in promoting the co-opera- 
tion of Christian missions, in aiding medical work in China, 
and in the campaign against hookworm disease. 











